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Extract From the Hearing Before the House Committee 
On Appropriations, February 12, 1929 


Mr. FRENCH: There is one observation I would like to 
make: At the time, Mr. Chairman, when General Lejeune was 
before our sub-committee a few weeks ago, we were not aware 
that he would not be with us the coming year, although we 
knew his immediate detail was coming to an end. I just want 
to say this for the Record: That he has been the Major General 
Commandant of the Marine Corps for the entire period of six 
years that I have been Chairman of the Naval Appropriations 
Sub-Committee, and during that period he has won the absolute 
confidence of the members of that committee. He has done that 
through his intense earnestness, his untiring zeal, his fine integ- 
rity, and his most wonderful efficiency. As he leaves this de- 
tail for another under the Marine Corps, he carries with him the 
sincere respect, good will, and heartiest good wishes of every 
member of the committee, as I am sure he does of the member- 
ship of our entire Appropriations Committee, as we have come 
to know him as an officer and as a man. 


Mr. Woop: So say we all, General. 











EDITORIAL 


since April 25, 1913, when it was organized by a group 
of officers serving at the time with the Second Provisional 
Brigade engaged in manoeuvres at Guantanamo, Cuba. 


Most people who are familiar with the Association and 
its history are aware of its value to the Marine Corps and recog- 
nize its definite place among Marine Corps activities. 


Practically every branch of the service has a similar asso- 
ciation and a publication devoted to the particular interests of 
the branch of the service which supports it. 


While we are not necessarily bound to blindly follow the 
example of others, it would, nevertheless, reflect no credit upon 
the reputation of the Marine Corps if we were unable or un- 
willing to maintain an equivalent activity. 


In themselves, the purposes of the Association are vitally 
worth while. These have been stated in every issue of the 
GAZETTE ever published but perhaps not in such a way as to 
impress themselves upon the casual reader. ‘The stated pur- 
poses of the Association are: 


‘To disseminate knowledge of the military art and service 
among its members; to provide for the improvement of their 
professional attachments; to foster the spirit and preserve the 
traditions of the United States Marine Corps; and to increase 
the efficiency of its members.”’ 


This is obviously not a one man or a two or three man 
undertaking. If the Association is to enjoy the fullest meas- 
ure of success it needs the active and interested participation of 
all of the officers of the Marine Corps. 


Membership in the Association is too often regarded as 
merely engaging, in an indirect manner, to subscribe for the 
MARINE CorPs GAZETTE. It should mean more than this. 
Membership should involve a willingness to aid in the success 
of the undertaking in every way possible and a realization that 
this success depends more on the active interest of all of the 
members than it does on the efforts of those to whom is en- 
trusted the machinery of publishing the magazine and keeping 
the books. 


If the magazine is to serve adequately as a record of 
achievement and experiences and as a medium for the exchange 
of professional information, ideas and opinions, there must be 
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EDITORIAL 3 


a spontaneous effort on the part of the members of the Asso- 
ciation to make this possible and the membership must be rep- 
resentative of the whole body of Marine officers. 


We need a larger membership but, more than that at the 
moment, we need an awakened interest among the present mem- 
bers. ‘The rest will follow. 


No specific activity can be urged for each individual. This 
is not an undertaking where an assignment of responsibility can 
very well be made but if every member of the Association will 
feel that some effort is due on his part towards its success, the 
Marine Corps Association will achieve a success in keeping with 
its purpose. 














CAPTAIN ROBERT STUART HUNTER 
U. S. MARINE CORPS 


Nicaragua in May, 1928, as the result of wounds received in action 

during a contact with bandits in that country, was born October 27, 
1892, at Langley, Kansas. He enlisted in the Marine Corps on January 5, 
1914, and was honorably discharged October 19, 1916, to accept a proba- 
tionary appointment as second lieutenant in the Marine Corps on October 20, 
1916. He proceeded the same date to Norfolk, Va., for duty with the Marine 
Battalion which sailed from the United States on October 27, 1916, on the 
U.S. S. HANCOCK for duty in Santo Domingo. 


On his arrival in Santo Domingo he joined the First Brigade, U. S. 
Marines, and while on duty in that country participated in the engagement 
with native bandits near Magarin, Seibo Province, D. R. 


OS Rosert STtuaRT Hunter, U. S. Marine Corps, who died in 


On August 14, 1917, he was temporarily promoted to first lieutenant, 
with rank from May 22, 1917; temporarily promoted to captain October 3, 
1917, with rank from May 23, 1917; and temporarily promoted to the rank 
of major March 5, 1919, with rank from July 1, 1918. 


Captain Hunter remained in Santo Domingo until April, 1919, when he 
returned to the United States for duty at the Marine Barracks, Naval Sub- 
marine Base, New London, Conn. He was promoted to the permanent rank 
of first lieutenant, January 29, 1929, with rank from September 29, 1918; 
and to captain January 29, 1920, with rank from September 30, 1918. 


On August 18, 1922, Captain Hunter returned to duty in Santo Do- 
mingo, with the Second Brigade of Marines, where he remained until August 
7, 1924, when he was detached to duty at the Marine Corps Base, Naval 
Operating Base, San Diego, California. On August 13, 1927, he was de- 
tached to the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia, for duty as a student in 
the Company Officers’ Course, Marine Corps Schools, and was awarded a 
Certificate for the course. 


On January 27, 1928, he sailed from Newport, R. I., via the U. S. S. 
Saratoga for Nicaragua, where he joined the Second Brigade of Marines on 
February 19th. During March and April, 1928, he commanded a company 
serving with Major Rockey’s column in Nicaragua. 


On May 13, 1928, a combined Marine Corps and Guardia patrol under 
his command had contact with a force of about 75 bandits about 15 miles 
north of Pena Blanca, near the Bocaycito River, in Nicaragua. In this 
contact, in which the fighting lasted fully fifty minutes, Captain Hunter was 
fatally wounded, one Marine and one Guardia were killed and one Marine 
was slightly wounded. Captain Hunter died on the morning of May 18, 
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Captain Robert Stuart Hunter, U. S. Marine Corps 


Died May 18, 1928 of wounds received in action at 
Pena Blanca, Nicaragua, May 13, 1928 
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1928, as the result of the wounds received in action on May 13th, and was 
buried at La Flor Finca, Nicaragua. 


For his conduct in Nicaragua, Captain Hunter was (posthumously) 
awarded the Navy Cross September 25, 1928, with the following citation: 

“For extraordinary heroism in battle when on the occasion 
of an engagement with armed bandits in the vicinity of Pena 
Blanca, Nicaragua, 13 May, 1928, he carried a machine gun 
forward to a position from which to deliver an accurate and 
effective fire on the enemy. Although receiving wounds at 
this time which later resulted in his death, Captain Hunter 
continued in the fight to the last, displaying the type of grit, 
determination and courage which characterizes conduct above 


and beyond the call of duty.” 
In a letter, dated October 5, 1928, forwarding the Navy Cross and Cita- 
tion to the Mother of Captain Hunter, the Major General Commandant made 
the following statement : 


“I wish to express my own appreciation of the fine qualities 
of your son and his devotion to duty which led him to face 
danger and death without hesitation. His conduct merits the 


highest praise.” 
The valorous conduct of Captain Hunter, who lost his life while leading 
his men against the enemy, is typical of the spirit of the Corps to which he 
belonged and his memory will remain long in the hearts of his brother 


officers. 








HONOLULU IN THE DAYS OF DAVID KALAKAUA 


By Coronet H. C. Rersincer, U. S. M. C. 


Honolulu?” said General Elliott to me one evening. And then he 

told me briefly of that one incident. Gradually other incidents of 
this cruise came up and he finally consented to give me in detail the story of 
his experiences forty-one years ago in the Islands. 


The story follows: 

“While I was commanding the Marine Guard of the VANDALIA we 
dropped anchor at Honolulu and there we stayed for thirteen months. That 
was along in August of 1887. She flew the flag of Admiral Kimberly; he 
is the same officer that had commanded the MONONGAHELA when I was 
aboard her in the South Atlantic, and as he and I were good friends, I was in 
luck to be with him again. ‘Bull’ Howison was in command of the VAN- 
DALIA—I don’t recall his first name, but he was known throughout the 
Navy by this nickname. ° Jim Carlin was the executive, and a great sport; he 
loved a gamble and would bet anything. It’s back a little far but off-hand I 
remember Bates, Roach, Brumby and Merriam were shipmates. We sailed 
in company with the JUNIATA and the ADAMS, and all three of us an- 
chored off Honolulu by the little island. 


“In those days the City of Honolulu was nothing more than a straggling, 
growing village. The population was between three and four thousand, I 
think. The Royal Hawaiian Hotel had but recently been built in a four acre 
garden. This hotel, with the Palace and the Government Building, were the 
show places of the town. Honolulu and the surrounding country contained 
then, as now, many beautiful spots. I remember a long, high wall of vol- 
canic rock near the home of Mr. Spreckles. For all I know it belonged to 
him. It was covered with night-blooming cereus. Twice a year for about 
three nights this wall was covered with blossoms that opened as the darkness 
came on, and filled the air with such a heavy perfume that it was almost 
unpleasant to get too close. To windward and a little way off, it was a won- 
derful thing to see, for the flowers seemed actually to breathe and were very 
delicate and pretty in color. There was a picturesque, shaded road that ran 
down to Waikiki and Diamond Head, and everybody who could afford horses 
rode or drove out along the beach and to Kapiolani Park every afternoon. 
Of course, there was nothing to Waikiki Beach but small private estates 
and an inn or two in those days. You didn’t see the tapa or grass skirt until 
well back in the country; missionaries had brought the Mother Hubbard and 
prosaic pants into vogue for street wear. Small children hadn’t been re- 
deemed, however ; they still ran around in the altogether. 


“The Kanaka of those days was certainly a sociable individual. The 
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Hawaiian musicians always had as much fun as any one at a party, and 
it was quite customary when the dance broke up for them to accompany 
the guests through the streets playing their flutes, guitars and ’taro-patches’ 
until the crowd had dispersed. They would often march us back to the dock 
and see us off to our ships. 


“T used to do some hunting for the wardroom mess and generally I’d 
come back to the ship with a good bag. The best small bird shooting that 
I found was the Upland Plover. This bird was somewhat larger than quail 
and is very wild. I had a novel way of getting them. I would take a man 
along and we would go down into the pasture-land that then bordered on 
Pearl Harbor. We would secrete ourselves in the field and then whistle. 
When we did so, the plover would get up and fly together in a flock from 
all over the field. My man would then heave a rock, around which was tied 
a bright colored handkerchief, as high in the air as he could and the plover 
in flight would swerve towards this object. In this way I used to get from 
eighteen to twenty-five birds on a trip. There were several hunters who 
tried to find out how I got them and as I would not give the game away 
they sent a man to watch me and after that they were more successful than 
they had been. 


“There was a lot of talk about political intrigue and the English in- 
fluence directed against American interests, but of this situation I saw very 
little. Anchored alongside of our ships were three English men o’war and 
we were in daily contact with their officers and our relations with them were 
most cordial. They entered into all of our social doings and athletic contests 
and in any case where a bet was to be wagered, they backed us against the 
civilian and native element. This was particularly true in the boat race be- 
tween the DARING and King David’s boat. I’ll tell you about that later. 


“In front of the Government Building was a very large statue of Kame- 
hameha, The Great. This King came out of the Island of Hawaii, as I rec- 
ollect it, and was the first to destroy the power of the independent chieftains 
and concentrate it in himself. Kamehameha must have been a great scrapper, 
for when he took Oahu, he chased all of the loyal warriors up the valley to 
the Pali, where they had no choice but to surrender and become salves or 
jump overboard. It wasn’t much of a choice for the primitive Kanaka had 
some very barbaric ideas on the treatment of male captives. It is tradition 
that they all took the jump and fetched up some 2,000 feet below. This 
dynasty, by the way, was entirely distinct from that of King David and Queen 
Liliuokalani. 

“King David, who strongly resembled President Arthur in a somewhat 
dusky, stouter way, had been elected King. He took rank from his mother 
who was a princess, but his father was said to have been a negro cobbler from 
Boston. When we got there, David had recently been shorn of much of his 
power through the action of certain foreigners who had come to the Islands, 
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invested all their money and stood a good chance of going broke unless they 
took over the running of affairs. There were a few white men on the inside 
who were for David and the old regime—it suited their particular game bet- 
ter than an orderly rule. The new constitution was working and the real 
power was in the hands of a parliament, mostly of white men. There was 
a cabinet composed of Europeans and it was their job to keep King David 
from jumping over the traces and muddling up the new Government. They 
made the King a handsome allowance, said to be $300,000 a year, and invited 
him to enjoy a life of ease and idleness while they ran things. 

“Queen Lil had come home from her world tour when she heard about 
the new government and she was hopping mad with David for letting the 
reins slip out of his hands. She, by the way, was of sterner stuff than her 
brother. 

“As I said awhile ago, I once sat up all night with David, King of 
Hawaii. He was a great sport, a high-liver and a typical Kanaka; that is 
to say, he was childish, pleasure-loving and generous to a fault. He man- 
aged to have a pretty good time but he never could make ends meet financially, 
principally because the palace was usually filled with his relatives who, accord- 
ing to the Hawaiian custom, came whenever they chose and remained at his 
expense until the whim struck them to move. It was a curious thing about 
those Kanakas—this quality of generosity on the one hand and community 
spirit on the other, and it made it hard for a Kanaka to get ahead in the 
world. One Kanaka receives a good cigar from a friend. He walks down 
the village main street smoking and meets a friend. That friend notices 
the cigar, likes the aroma, samples it and walks off with it, and it is consid- 
ered quite proper. In time he loses it by the same route, so that sometimes 
one cigar will change hands half a dozen times in the course of its consump- 
tion. 

“The Americans tried to encourage the Kanakas to go into business and 
two or three of them did go with foreign backing but these attempts were 
always disastrous. Their relatives would saunter into the shop, look over 
the stock, select what they thought desirable, and clear out without payment. 
Well, no business could prosper under such conditions, especially as every 
Kanaka in a town was usually related to about one-third of its population. 

“Well, David made out well enough with the assistance of the Euro- 
peans and lived in semi-barbaric style. He had an ‘army’ for show purposes 
that consisted of about twenty-five or thirty soldiers. His nephew, (I have 
forgotten his name) was a turbulent young man and a bad actor, at least, 
so far as his uncle was concerned. He had been to Italy at David’s expense, I 
believe, and there had been very much spoiled by the attention shown him, 
so when he turned up again in Hawaii and resumed his subordinate place, 
he resented what he deemed the lack of appreciation of his qualities on the 
part of the King and the King’s parliament. We heard a good many rumors 
on the activities of this young man, but nobody paid much attention to them. 
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“One morning, after I had turned in (I think it was about 1:00), I 
heard quite a commotion on deck over my stateroom. In a short while the 
messenger of the officer of the deck came down and informed me _ that 
Brumby wanted me to get dressed and come on deck. When I reached the 
quarterdeck I found Mr. John Dominus, an Englishman, who was the hus- 
band of Queen Lil, and a sort of chamberlain in David’s court. He was 
quite excited and according to the story he told the admiral and Brumby, 
King David’s nephew had placarded the city declaring a revolt against David’s 
power, to be pulled off the next day. Dominus wanted the whole Marine 
Guard to march up to the palace to protect the King, but Admiral Kimberly 
would not hear of it. Duty of this kind Admiral Kimberly usually handed 
on to me and I wasn’t surprised when I was selected to go and see that 
nothing happened to King David. I left the ship at once with Dominus and 
reached the palace in short order. The gates were closed. All of his army 
was on the job; the court and the satellites were in a great state of excite- 
ment. I was quickly admitted and conducted into the King’s presence. 


“T found David arrayed in a white kimona, seated behind a large table 
on which was a silver pitcher, gallon size, and glasses. His face was clouded 
by worry and he had much the same look as a petulant child. He waved 
me to a chair opposite him and then signalled for a servant, who added cracked 
ice to the pitcher and then poured two quarts of champagne into it; French 
champagne, too, for David, by the way, never drank any other kind. The 
first time Admiral Kimberly ran into this selective taste of King David’s 
was very funny. The Admiral never drank. It was not a matter of principle 
with him—he just did not care for liquor. He usually had wine on hand for 
such guests as came aboard to call on him, and it was of the California va- 
riety. When David returned the Admiral’s call, the champagne brought out 
was American and David turned it down. For a long time the Admiral was 
under the impression that David’s abstemiousness was out of delicate con- 
sideration for the Admiral’s known dislike for liquor. However, we who 
knew better were very much amused by the whole incident. 


“Well, when I got there the King then appeared to be ‘three sheets in 
the wind’ but he sat up taking drink for drink until I had reached the stage 
where there seemed to be two Kings instead of one. I’m not offering it as 
an alibi, but etiquette demanded that I stay with the King in the matter of 
drinks as long as I could. David’s capacity was marvelous—he possessed a 
fine physique and wonderful vitality. During the whole night he remained 
the same as he was when I arrived—no better, no worse. For hours he sat 
and bemoaned his lack of power under the constitutional government, the 
incomprehensible conduct of his nephew, and the cussedness of life in gen- 
eral. He was no merry monarch that night. 


“Nothing much happened in the way of the revolt. There was some 
disturbance in the town, but it didn’t amount to anything. Each group of 
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naticnals who were interested in maintaining stable government had a vol- 
unteer corps ready for emergency. These men were civilians but all well- 
armed and equipped. 


“The next morning the American, English and Italian volunteers mus- 
tered in their quarters and stood around waiting for trouble. There were 
about four hundred Americans, almost an equal number of English and about 
one hundred and fifty Italians. In the face of such a force the adherents of 
the nephew threw up the sponge and if they had any intention of starting 
trouble they thought better of it. I stayed around with David for the day 
and then managed to get back to the ship, concluding one of the most try- 
ing details I‘ever had. One week of his company would have made a nervous 
wreck out of me. 


“There were many fine horses to be had in Honolulu and their owners 
were unusually generous about lending them—still, this was characteristic 
of the people there. They were generally sociable, kind, generous and hos- 
pitable, a combination calculated to make for an enjoyable visit and we cer- 
tainly found it so. I remember Mrs. Campbell’s party that she gave to the 
fleet. The dance floor built out-of-doors covered an acre of ground and the 
grounds themselves and the house were beautifully decorated. There was 
champagne everywhere and it took three days for the guests to get home from 
that dance. 


“T rode one beautiful animal most of the time I was there, a California 
colt, speedy, gentle and intelligent. It was the property of Mr. Wilder of 
Maui. Eventually he sold it to a man named Miles in Honolulu, who en- 
tered it in the races at Kapiolani Park, and it turned out a good investment 
for its new owner—it ran away with most of the races it entered. 

“Riding parties to the Pali, Diamond Head and other places of interest, 
which are now so accessible as to be only a short trip, were in those days a 
large feature of our social life. There was amongst the ladies who went 
in for riding one who had spent her girlhood amongst the Kanakas and was 
then married to a gentleman in Honolulu. She probably knew more about 
the Hawaiians’ customs, mode of living and superstitions than any other 
person I met during my stay. It was through her that I saw an actual Kona 
Stone. 

“T guess now it is well known that the natives of Polynesia practiced an 
occult science of ‘praying to death.” The services of a Kahuna or witch 
doctor was employed. Some object or effigy of the intended victim was made 
and the witch got busy. Another method, I understood, was to obtain some 
portion of the intended victim’s clothing, tie it to the bushes near a ‘Kona 
Stone’ and then beat upon the stone with certain incantations. This latter 
method was supposed to be particularly effective and the Hawaiians held these 
stones and their vicinity in abject dread. 

“Through this lady I heard about one of these queer stones and having 
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admitted that she knew where it was, I finally persuaded her to show it to 
me. We rode up that dark valley back of Honolulu, I think it is called the 
Monoa Valley, I am not sure, although I do remember it was a deep gorge 
into which the sunlight did not penetrate to any great extent, and that there 
were many small waterfalls along our route. The trail was not much used 
and led steadily up to the crest of the hills. When we came near the sum- 
mit my companion almost lost her nerve, for she said that if any of her 
Hawaiian friends knew of her taking me there they would never forgive her. 
I had to use a lot of persuasion before she would go on but eventually she did 
and we turned off the trail for a short distance when again she stopped, re- 
fusing to go one step further. She indicated the direction and I rode on. 
Soon I came to a small clearing in what looked to be an old lava flow. It 
was a desolate spot. Around it there were a great many low bushes to which 
were tied strips of clothing. In the center of the clearing was a large stone 
which I would say weighed probably more than a ton. It was rectangular in 
shape at the top and there was a big rift in it. Between the top and base 
it narrowed somewhat like an hour-glass. From its composition it was un- 
doubtedly a meteorite—it appeared to be of solid metal of some class un- 
known to me. There were places on the corners deeply worn from being 
struck by either lumps of lava or by hammers. From the appearance of 
these worn places I should say this ‘stone’ had stood there through centuries 
of pounding by the Kahunas to evoke the aid of the gods in their heathen 
practices. I took a large rock and struck on the corner and the ‘stone’ gave 
forth a deep bell-like note which lasted for quite a while and when not audible 
from my position standing, I could, by putting my ear against the stone, still 
hear the tone within it. It was eerie, this bell-like meteor, in its surroundings. 
I could picture the poor, superstitious Kanaka curling up and awaiting death 
when he knew they were at work on him; the fact that they did their praying 
and witchwork on this spot before me aided the unpleasant, unearthly feeling 
that the place gave me. I soon had enough of it and went back to join my 
guide but did not find her until I had gone fully a half mile down the trail 
and she was in a fine state of apprehension. 


“T wanted that stone to bring back to the United States as a present to 
the Smithsonian Institute here in Washington, but I did not dare to fool 
with it without the authority of the King. One day, when I was with him, 
I broached the subject and he almost fainted; turning as gray as was pos- 
sible for one of his complexion to turn. He was absolutely terrified at first, 
and when he recovered himself he tried to get me to tell who had taken me 
there; and was very much put out when I refused to do so. 


“It was while I was on this duty that the famous race was rowed be- 
tween the King’s boat and the VANDALIA’S race boat, which was the 
admiral’s barge, the DARING. The DARING was a famous race boat and 
had served as barge to admirals on a number of flagships. It is said to have 
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been one of the fastest small boats ever built for the Navy and had won 
races in Europe, in the Mediterranean and on the Asiatic. 


“King David was proud of his race boat’s crew and was not modest, 
so it wasn’t hard to get up a match. His boat was an especially built clinker- 
type that had come out from China. When the challenge was made David 
immediately locked up his crew in the boat-house to keep them away from 
booze, and twice daily they rowed the full course of five miles, two and one- 
half miles out and back. This boat house, by the way, is known, I suppose, 
to most of the officers of the naval service and was the scene of many of 
King David’s most lively parties. 


“Our boat pulled fourteen oars and was under command of a coxswain 
named Carey. Our crew were men of magnificent physique and took their 
training seriously. When they were not rowing, they worked over the 
DARING getting it into perfect shape for the race. They even dressed the 
bottom with graphite, which they rubbed in with their hands to make it slip 
through the water easily ; at least, that was their idea. When the day of the 
race drew near, the betting started. The sports ashore bet everything they 
had, even raising money by selling or pledging their horses, rigs and personal 
possessions. We were put to it in the fleet to raise enough money to cover 
that offered against us, but outside of some small deflection everyone in our 
fleet and aboard the Englih ships too, were confident that the DARING 
would win. 


“On the day of the race there appeared from somewhere (I am not sure 
where) a big side-wheel steamer and it was jammed with spectators. I did 
not have so very much money, but I put up what I had and borrowed $50 
to place, also. I was on board ship about noon when Carey, the coxswain, 
came to me with a bag containing a little over $300. This represented the 
final sweepings that could be raised amongst the crew. At Carey’s request 
I went over to the excursion steamer to place this money. I offered it first 
to English residents but they would not bet against us. However, native 
citizens were more than willing to cover it and they soon covered my $300 
and offered about $300 more. I had to tell them that we had no more to 
put up and they were inclined to be a little scornful. While this talk was 
going on, some man, a perfect stranger to me, whom I afterwards learned 
was a western farmer, tapped me on the shoulder and said he would put up 
the money to cover theirs. He said that he never had made a bet in his life 
but he was not going to stand by and see an American officer embarrassed. 


“When I got back on board ship it was time for the race to start but 
there was some delay and the race did not actually get under way until 
about two o'clock. The officials in charge, fearing some trickery on the part 
of the Kanakas, had marked the course by a line of buoys with flags on them. 
The rule adopted was that one boat should keep to the starboard of these 
flags and one to the port, and after the turn at the outer buoy they should 
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resume their same position on the way in. We had judges to watch that 
they lived up to the rules, because in those days the Kanaka had not advanced 
in sporting events beyond the principle of anything to win. It was just their 
way of looking at things, that’s all. 


“Inside the harbor the sea was comparatively smooth but outside, because 
of a heavy blow the day before, there was a long swell running and it combed 
on the reef just beyond the lighthouse. At the start of the race the Kanakas 
struck a very fast, almost perfect, stroke and the DARING’S crew matched 
them with a longer, more powerful stroke that kept pace wtih them until 
the outer buoy was reached. The DARING was just about leading at the 
turn and this lead was steadily increased on the way in home until daylight 
was plainly visible between the two boats. As the racing boats approached 
the lighthouse where the great combers were running in, the coxswain of the 
King’s boat suddenly pulled out the rudder and reaching down produced a 
great sweep which he fitted into a stern oar-lock. He then put his boat just 
in front of the crest of a great comber and it came rushing in as the surf 
boats do and passed the DARING by about three boat lengths. A groan went 
up from all the fleet and I remember turning to the officer next to me and 
saying: ‘Well, I'll take $15 for whatever is coming to me.’ Well, we had 
underestimated the wonderful qualities of the DARING as well as the 
stamina of its crew. Our men never lost heart and by putting every ounce 
of their strength into their work they overtook the King’s boat and nosed it 
cut at the finish. As the DARING passed our ship she was carrying a bone 
in her teeth and a jet of water seemed to spurt straight up from her prow. 


“At the very end of the race there was almost a calamity, for the Kanaka 
coxswain, seeing that our boat was going to pass him and win, suddenly 
tried to throw the King’s boat into the path of the DARING. Carey was 
too alert for that move and veered off in time; it was a close call but missed 
fouling her. 


“After the race I went up to the Royal Hawaiian Hotel to see Mr. 
Graham, the manager, who had acted as stake-holder for the money I put 
up. I got the men’s money and took it back to the ship and then went in 
search of my western friend to turn over to him his winnings. I found 
him later and to my surprise he not only refused to take the winnings but 
also the $300 which he had put up. He stated that he would have nothing 
to do with money which had been bet or won by betting. It was against his 
principles, he said. So there I was with $600 that did not belong to me. I 
finally suggested that the money be employed in some form of charity and to 
this he immediately agreed. I named the then struggling leper colony at 
Moloki and that seeming to please the westerner I took the money and 
turned it over to a Catholic priest, who was the representative of Moloki 
Mission in Honolulu. 


“Having got rid of the money safely and satisfactorily, I went back 
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and joined the crowd in the general celebration and we had plenty of money 
for a real luau for we had taken in something like $10,000 on that race. 


“Before leaving the DARING I want to say that when we got back at 
the end of the cruise to San Francisco, it was decided to build another race 
boat exactly on her lines and if practicable to make her even lighter. Such 
a boat was built and actually weighed 1500 pounds less than the DARING. 
When it was completed we carried it down to,the dock and put it in the 
water. It was never raced, for the VANDALIA sailed away with her on 
that fateful trip to Samoa and this boat was destroyed when the ship foun- 
dered in the hurricane in Apia Harbor. 


“T played in luck during my stay in Honolulu—the Gods of Chance were 
certainly looking out for me—and I lived off of my winnings one way or 
another. The DARING race wasn’t the only windfall that came my way. 
Our baseball team was a prolific source of income. The Hawaiians took to 
the game like ducks to water and were very enthusiastic about it. There 
were two teams in Honolulu and one came up from the Island of Hawaii to 
play. The VANDALIA had a fine ball team. Jim Carlin, who had been one 
of the best players at the Naval Academy, trained this team. One of our 
players, Crane, afterwards became a major leaguer and we also had another 
man who became famous, named Martin, who was an ambidextrous pitcher. 
Any Saturday when there was a ball game was a gala day. The whole town 
turned out and that would mean about 3,500 people crowded into a small 
space and all of them looking for a bet. We played these three Kanaka 
teams, beating them in turn, and finally they made up a picked team of their 
best players and we trimmed them also. On this last game I remember 
Jim Carlin won $600 from King David, but in order to do so he had to go 
in and play shortstop himself after our regular player got a split finger. As 
Jim had $600 at stake he put up a bang-up game and was quite a hero. 


“We had also a rifle match between the officers of our ships and the 
British men o’war. Each entrant put up $15. When it came to the finals 
I shot against Jim Carlin. Under the rules we fired alternately. Carlin and 
I shot mark for mark until we came to his last shot. He fired and made 
a 3 and it was up to me. I was so nervous it seemed as though I could not 
pull the trigger but by some miracle I finally fired. I waited, hardly breath- 
ing, for the marker and it came up dead center on the bullseye. I collected 
first prize, which was something over $300. 


“Just the same, in this run of luck, I talked myself into a tight place. 
I was faced with a tough proposition and had to make good or lose about 
$200. It came about in a very simple way. One afternoon aboard ship, just 
after I had received a new blouse from the States, Bates came back from a 
walk. Well, Bates was no walker, but he liked to think he was. He came 
into the wardroom and announced with great gusto that he had walked back 
from the cemetery,—a distance of about 2%4 miles to the dock—in an hour. 
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He had an umbrella in his hand, flourishing it as he talked, and as he finished 
he poked me in the chest with it, saying: ‘How’s that for a walk, Soldier?’ 
The ferrule of the umbrella slit a neat hole across the front of that new 
blouse about eight inches long, and I was madder than hops. Blouses cost 
good money in those days and were hard to get—this one came all the way 
from New York. In my temper I said I could walk that distance backwards 
and Jim Carlin, who would bet on anything, immediately took me up. Ina 
moment the thing started and when the smoke cleared away I had laid on 
myself, at that time, about $100 that I could do 2% miles in one hour walking 
backwards. The wardroom of the VANDALIA was narrow but deep. 
Henry Merriam carefully measured off the distance around the mess table 
and it was laid out so many laps to the mile. Chairs were placed on the 
mess table for the audience, cheering section and betting ring. Under the 
rules, I was not allowed to touch anything, either the table or the bulkheads. 
When all was set I started in. Merriam acted as sort of a coach, notifying 
me from time to time of the number of laps and distance to go. When it 
became evident to Carlin that I had more than a good chance to win, he 
doubled the bet that I could not make it three miles in an hour. Bets of all 
sort flew around and soon the whole crew knew what was up, even Admiral 
Kimberly came down to view the race. As the time grew short and the 
laps were reeled off, excitement seized the crowd and even those who stood 
to lose if I succeeded were shouting encouragement. I finally made it, but 
when the hour was up I collapsed, for the calves of my legs drew up into 
hard knots and I needed the attention of the doctor and apothecary all that 
evening. The cramps were dreadful and it was fully two weeks before I 
entirely recovered from the effects of that race. During my younger days I 
would never try to duplicate that feat, although there were those who were 
willing to bet I couldn’t; once was enough—but you couldn’t beat my Hon- 
olulu luck. 


When we left Honolulu we went back to San Francisco. There the 
Marine Guard and I having served out our full tour, were detached from 
the ship just before she sailed for Samoa. We went aboard the MOHICAN 
and cruised down the west coast to Panama. There we went across the 
Isthmus by rail and took ship up the East Coast. 








COMBAT OPERATIONS IN NICARAGUA 


Compiled by DivisIon OF OPERATIONS AND TRAINING 
Engagements at Ocotal and Telpaneca—Attack on O’Shea’s Patrol 
Orientation (See map of Nicaragua) 


ITH THE HOPE of bringing about an agreement between the regular 
W\ government under President Diaz and the revolutionary government 
under Sacasa, President Coolidge in April, 1927, sent the Hon. 
Henry L. Stimson to Nicaragua as his special representative to arrange a 
peace between the warring factions. The result of the negotiations was an 
agreement between President Diaz and General Moncada (the principal 
commander of the revolutionists) to surrender all of their arms and mu- 
nitions to the Marine Brigade, representing the United States Government. 
All factions, with the exception of bands of guerrillas commanded by “Gen- 
erals” Sandino and Cabulla (revolutionists), surrendered their arms and 
ammunition. Sandino, as a subordinate officer under General Moncada, 
refused to abide by the terms of the Stimson agreement and, gathering to- 
gether a large group of malcontents and elements of unsavory reputation, 
embarked on a mission of banditry. In July, 1927, the forces of the 2nd 
Marine Brigade were distributed in Nicaragua, as shown on the map, for 
the purpose of denying to these guerrilla bands the more important cities 
and towns. It is to be noted that no offensive measures had been under- 
taken by the Marines up to this time, but that our actions had been purely 
of a defensive nature. 


Cabuila was killed by Captain Wm. P. Richards, U. S. M. C., on May 
26, 1927, during a marauding expedition to Chinandega by Cabulla at the 
head of a bandit group. 


Sandino and his followers had disappeared into the winds in the north- 
eastern part of the province of Nueva Segovia. It soon became apparent, 
however, that he did not intend to remain inactive. 


At daybreak, July 16, 1927, Sandino, at the head of a group of bandits, 
numbering approximately 400, attacked the Marine detachment of 39 enlisted 
at Ocotal, commanded by Captain G. D. Hatfield, reenforced by a Guardia 
National detachment of 47 enlisted under the command of First Lieutenant 
Grover C. Darnall, U. S. M. C. 

The final result of this attack, due in large part to the timely assistance 
of the air forces, was a severe defeat for the outlaw forces with heavy losses. 


A combined force of Marines and Guardia under Major Oliver Floyd, 
which had left Matagalpa on July 15, arrived at Ocotal July 21, 1927, and 
remained in that vicinity for a time patrolling the surrounding country. 
Sandino’s forces had apparently been badly disorganized after the Ocotal 
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fight and conditions were quiet. Floyd’s column returned to Matagalpa but 
left garrisons at Ocotal, Jicaro, Somoto and Telpaneca. These garrisons were 
in effect, outposts, maintained to watch developments until the end of the 
rainy season, when more extensive activity, if necessary, would be pos- 
sible. 


Sandino apparently recuperated rather quickly from the effects of his 
defeat at Ocotal and again exhibited his readiness to take the offensive by 
attacking Telpaneca on the night of September 18th, with a force of about 
200. A combined force of Marines and Guardia commanded by First Lieu- 
tenant H. S. Keimling, U. S. M. C. (Captain, G. N. N.) repulsed this at- 
tack and inflicted heavy losses on the enemy. 


The aggressive attitude of the outlaws was again demonstrated on 
October 9 when a patrol of 9 marines and 12 guardia under First Lieutenant 
George O’Shea was attacked by a force of 300 outlaws in the vicinity of 
Quilali. O’Shea’s patrol was one of several sent out in an effort to locate 
Lieutenant E. A. Thomas, U. S. M. C., and Sergeant Frank E. Dowdell, 
U. S. M. C., aviators who had had a forced landing and were subsequently 
killed by bandits. 
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Reports of the participants in these three contacts are given herewith. 
Taken together these may be said to represent a phase of the operations in 
Nicaragua when Sandino was on the offensive. 

The next phase was an offensive movement against Sandino which 
resulted in breaking up his fortified position of El Chipote. Reports of 
contacts connected with this subsequent phase will be published later. 


Engagement At Ocotal 


The following report of this engagement was made by the officer in 

command of the detachment at Ocotal: 
Marine Detachment, Ocotal, Nicaragua. 
20 July, 1927. 

From: The Commanding Officer. 
To: The Commanding General, Second Brigade, Managua, Nicaragua. 
Via: The Commanding Officer, Fifth Regiment. 
Subject: Attack on Ocotal, July 16, 1927. 

1. At 1:15 a. m., 16 July, 1927, an attack on the city of Ocotal was 
launched by the forces commanded by one Augusto C. Sandino, one time 
general in the Liberal forces of Nicaragua, but now an outlaw and rebel. 


2. Dispositions had been made for such an attack and the men, both 
Marines and Guardia Nacional, had frequent drills in quickly assuming their 
battle stations and always slept with arms and ammunition at hand. 


The officers were standing watch and watch rather than the usual officer 
of the day duty and all slept fully dressed. 

The sentry on post in front of the barracks, Private Brainard R. Wil- 
liams, saw a suspicious movement in the street just beyond the officers’ quar- 
ters and went to investigate. As he approached, he was fired upon by four 
men from the street corner one block west of the officers’ quarters. 


All men were dressed and at their assigned stations firing within three 
minutes from the time of the first shot and were receiving fire from all 
directions, and from well located snipers in addition. 


The outlaws had evidently infiltrated into the town during the early 
part of the night and expected to effect a complete surprise. 

The street on which our barracks is located was swept by machine gun 
fire from a position on a hill in prolongation of the street. Fire from this 
gun wounded Private Garrison. 

The intersecting street between the barracks and the officers’ quarters 
was swept by machine gun fire from a gun located in the Jefe Politico’s office, 
and also by friendly fire from a machine gun located in the street in front 
of the barracks of the Guardia Nacional. The latter was being fired by 
Lieutenant Bruce in an effort to silence the enemy gun at the office of the 
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Jefe Politico. The officers had to pass through this barrage to join their 
organizations. 


The initial attack slackened at about 3:00 a. m., when their bugles 
sounded assembly for a re-organization. At this time Sandino arrived from 
Mosonte and evidently changed the plan of attack. Two automatic rifles and 
some snipers kept up a desultory firing until the second attack was launched 
at about 4:00 a. m. and lasted until 8:10 a. m., when a bearer of a flag of 
truce approached with a message from Sandino and another from Sanchez. 
Firing was suspended while the truce bearer approached but all men re- 
mained at the ready with orders to allow no shifting of enemy troops or 
change of enemy dispositions while the notes were being read and replied to. 


The notes were to the effect that we had put up a brave fight, that we 
would have guarantee of immunity, and that we were known to be short of 
water (an error on his part, for we had enough in government “guarro” 
tanks to last us two weeks) ; therefore if we would throw our arms in the 
street we would not be harmed, but if we did not surrender within sixty min- 
utes, he would fire the town and show us an amount of rifle fire that we had 
never dreamed of before. 


My reply was that Marines did not know how to surrender and that 
water or no water we would stick it out until killed or captured, and that 
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firing would be resumed as soon as the flag bearer had turned the nearest 
corner. 

It was during the second attack that Private Obleski was killed by a 
sniper from an adjoining wall. This sniper was killed by Sergeant Ollie 
R. Blackburn with fire from his pistol and was found with four forty-five 
calibre bullet wounds in his head and neck. 


Heavy rifle and machine gun fire continued until about 10:15 a. m., when 
two planes from Managua arrived, circled the town, caught our messages 
and fired bursts of machine gun fire. ; 


One plane evidently returned to Managua at about 10:30 a. m., while 
the other remained until 11:00 a. m., assisting us by machine gun fire. 


Five planes came over at about 2:35 p. m., firing machine guns and 
dropping bombs until 3:20 p. m., when they returned to Managua. 


The air attack was the deciding factor in our favor, for almost imme- 
diately the firing slackened and troops began to withdraw. 


A desultory firing was kept up until about 5:25 p. m., when it ceased, 
with the exception of some snipers behind a wall in front of the church. 
These snipers were bluffed into surrendering their arms by Lieutenant Bruce 
of the Guardia Nacional, who told them that they were entirely surrounded 
and would be killed. All but one of the seven dropped their arms and gave 
up, but one tried to run away and was killed by Privatae Ingram from a 
doorway in this barracks. 

This was the last of the firing from either side and I took and sent 
patrols out through the town to locate snipers and count the visible dead, 
of which there were more than fifty in the streets alone, to say nothing of 
those that had died in houses and along the river. 

It was too near darkness for me to search the town, but from the num- 
ber of dead seen, the number of funerals held daily since then and the in- 
creased size of cemetery, I believe there were at least three hundred dead 
from all causes, in addition to the wounded, which it is impossible to get 
check or even an estimate on. 

Our total casualties were one dead and one wounded of the Marine 
Corps, three vounded, one seriously, and four captured of Guardia Na- 
cional. 

Of the known dead of Sandino’s forces Ruffo Marin was the most 
important, Juan Calendras next and I have received conflicting reports as to 
Simon Jiron, “Pichingo” ; some claim to have identified his body and others 
claim he is still alive. 

Sandino’s forces, I believe, amounted to about four hundred and were 
augmented by about one hundred here in town, a fact evidenced by prac- 
tically every Liberal family in town being in mourning. 
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All Conservative homes and business places were looted and several 
Conservative personal enemies were killed by the invaders. 


Private Obleski was buried wtih military honors at 6:45 p. m., July 
16, 1927, in rear of our barracks and a cross and fence erected over his 
grave. 


I have nothing but praise for the officers and men, both Marine Corps 
and Guardia Nacional. All fought like veterans and the members of the 
First Company, Guardia Nacional, are worthy to serve side by side with 
any military organization, any time, anywhere. The presence of this or- 
ganization saved us from being in a very serious if not fatal position. 

I have a number of citations for exceptional gallantry under fire for 
officers and men of both organizations, principally Lieutenant Bruce of the 
Guardia, Lieutenant Darnall of the Marine Corps and Guardia, Lieutenant 
Bliesner of the Marine Corps, and.several enlisted men of both organizations. 
These citations will be formally listed in another communication. 


G. D. HatrFievp. 


An Enemy Field Order 
Sandino’s written orders for the attack on Ocotal are given herewith. 
(Note: At the time of the attack, no Marine planes were at the landing 
field. ) 
PLAN TO ATTACK OCOTAL. 
Colonel P. Sanchez H. 


The Companies of Chiefs, Colonel Sanchez and Mayor Quezada. 


SHALL ATTACK: The first one to the Constabulary and the second 
to the Yankees in their quarters. 


Colonel Simon Jiron and Captain Colindres shall attack the aviation 
camp and shall put five pounds of dynamite in the machine of each one of the 
airplanes, shall also dig five holes in the camp, and shall put five pounds of 
dynamite in each one, with five feet of fuse to each one and then everything 
will be thrown far up into the air. 


General Salgado, shall be in charge of driving out of the houses all of 
the responsible people who may be hidden. 


Each soldier has the obligation of bearing two rifles equipped that is 


to say, his and one more; likewise every company shall carry the greatest 
possible amount of war implements. 


The attack shall be Friday at One o’clock a. m., next day being Satur- 
day. 


We shall depart from OCOTAL at 6:00 a. m. in the direction of 
SAN FERNANDO. 
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It is prohibited to drink liquor and the one who does so I shall receive 
it as if it were an outrage to our country. 

RUFO shall be hidden in the road to HONDURAS. 

Ten members of Salgado’s company will remain at the entrance to 
TOTOGALPA to OCOTAL. 


LET IT BE COMPLIED. 
/s/ A. C. SANDINO. 


Engagement At Telpaneca . 

The following account of the engagement at Telpaneca was written by 
the officer in command, First Lieutenant H. S. Keimling, U. S. M. C. 
(Captain, G. N. N.). 

At about one a. m., 19 September, 1927, bandit groups numbering about 
200, under the command of Colindre, Estrada, Salgado, Diaz, Thomas 
Migado, Sanchez, and Rameriz attacked Telpaneca. The town was blan- 
keted by a heavy fog which permeated the buildings. Battle stations were 
taken immediately after the explosion of a dynamite bomb in the rear of 
the Marine quarters. Pvt. Irwin, on post in rear of Marine quarters, killed 
the bandit who had set off the bomb. 


The bandits laid heavy rifle, machine gun and Thompson gun fire on 
the rear of Marine and Guardia quarters, followed by dynamite bombs and 
hand grenades. The front of the quarters was peppered by Thompson gun 
fire followed by rushes of riflemen with machete men in the rear of them. 
Two groups rushed right up to the doorway of the two small buildings oc- 
cupied by the cooks and messmen and the office building where I was at the 
time and which was designated during an attack as the Command Post. As 
I reached the doorway, Sgt. Eadens shoved me back, saying, “Here they 
come,” and shot a bandit whose rifle was pointed at me. As the bandit 
staggered back, he shot Pvt. Glaser, U. S. M. C., who was going to his battle 
station. Pvt. Irwin coming up in the rear of Pvt. Glaser commenced firing 
into the group of bandits, who then fell back. Thompson gun fire was 
directed on us. When Pvt. Glaser was hit, Sgt. Eaden and I grabbed him 
and dragged him into the office. He was hit again before we could get him 
inside. Eaden and I took turns guarding the door and bandaging and at- 
tending to the wounded man. I then left Sgt. Eaden in charge with orders 
to guard the front and went outside. I appointed men to take command in 
different parts of the Marine and Guardia quarters and ordered them to have 
the men fire as fast as possible for ten minutes and then to fire at flashes 
caused by the enemy rifle fire. I told them to see that the men took aim and 
conserved their ammunition. After the first fifteen minutes everybody settled 
down and shot like veterans. Both the Marines and Guardias had excellent 
fire control and discipline. 


I directed Private Macon, the Lewis machine gunner, to use traversing 
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fire across the plaza. While I was alongside of Pvt. Morris he said, “Look 
at the bozo coming down the hill, skipper.” We watched the bandit throw 
something in the Guardia quarters. The next instant it was thrown out by 
Raso Salamanda, who then shot the bandit. Another form was seen moving 
down the hill but no Marines fired as they each had their own sector and 
would have fired into the Guardia quarters. Raso Cuena, G. N., got mad 
at all the bombs exploding around his battle station, so he proceeded to leave 
the building under heavy fire and shot the next bomb thrower coming down 
the hill, receiving a slug in his foot in return. The bandit kept going towards 
the Lewis machine gun emplacement to drop his bomb when Pvt. Morris 
called out, “Who is that, a Guardia?” Raso Luis Huerta said “No, un ban- 
dito.” Pvt. Morris let him have it and the machine gunner finished him. 


I was recalled to the command post and got there in time to throw some 
grenades at a group making a rush under fire toward the rear of the build- 
ing. Several bandit groups fired by commands and did some pretty good 
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shooting. The word was passed that the Lewis machine gun was jammed. 
Before I could say a word, Sgt. Eaden gave me his rifle and said, “Captain, 
guard the door, I’ll fix it,” and did so in the open, under fire, without any 
shelter. The machine gunner grabbed his own rifle and fired rapid fire, trying 
to imitate a Lewis. Some of our Thompson guns gave a little trouble. 
Sgt. Eaden went around and swabbed them out each half hour when I would 
pass the hour of the morning. There was no trouble after that. 


Two dynamite bombs were thrown through the roof in rear of Guardia 
quarters. Raso Pedro Saballos threw one of the bombs out the building, 
receiving wounds to his hand from the explosion of same. An unknown 
Guardia threw out the other. So the bandits would not hear my commands 
to the Guardias, I passed the word for Raso Luis Huerta to report to C. P., 
which he did under heavy fire. I sent Raso Huerta several times with verbal 
messages to the Guardias. He always came back with a smile. I then 
posted him to guard the front of the C. P. and look after the wounded marine 
till I came. Found everybody at the post and in the best of spirits, passing 
jokes and firing at the enemy’s rifle flashes. I told Pvt. Morris to get an 
automatic rifle and clean up the outside of the rear of the Marine quarters 
as I suspected some bandits who had sneaked up in the beginning of the at- 
tack were there and could not get away. Out of the door he went uncon- 
cerned to the enemy’s fire, accomplished his mission and returned. Over in 
the Guardia quarters I saw Raso Rafael Romero (cook) while under fire 
keeping the Guardia detachment well supplied with hot coffee. 


Acting Corporal Justo Salamanca, Rasos Luis Huerto, Luis Sanchez and 
Salomon Cortes jumped a Thompson gun operating against their quarters 
but had to withdraw when group attacked them with hand grenades. They 
accomplished their mission, however, as the gun was withdrawn from that 
sector. 

The fog started to raise at about 2:30 a. m., and got lighter about 
4 a.m. 

The enemy started to withdraw their dead and wounded about 3 a. m. 
Their general line of retreat was to the northeast and southeast. Everything 
was all quiet at 5:00 a. m. 

The bandits had about 140 men in the attack on the quarters of the 
detachment. Other groups were posted on all the roads and trails leading 
into town. A general reserve with all their animals was on the other side of 
the Rio Coco. The enemy’s riflemen went into battle with about 50 rounds 
of ammunition apiece. 


A search of the town showed that a Thompson gun was operated from 
the plaza in front of the Marine quarters, one from the southeast side of 
the church, two from either side of street corners south and toward rear of 
Guardia and Marine quarters. Another was operated on a slight rise toward 
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the southwest of the Guardia quarters. I believe that the bandits had three 
Thompson guns and moved them from one sector to another. One Lewis 
machine gun was operated near a building south of the Marine and Guardia 
quarters. Another was operated from a hill on the main road 300 yards 
from town (N. W.). A number of dynamite bombs and hand grenades were 
found in the town. An average dynamite bomb had about 25 sticks of dyna- 
mite. All the captured munitions and explosives were thrown into the Rio 
Coco. 


I believe I have overlooked a number of heroic deeds and cannot express 
myself enough to do justice to the bravery of the Telpaneca Detachment. 


Our casualties were: 
1 Marine killed ; 1 marine mortally wounded—died same day. 


1 Guardia, seriously wounded. 


Statement of Private L. C. Handzlik, U. S. M. C. 

On the morning of September 19, 1927, the Marines and Guardia 
Nacional under the command of Lt. Keimling, when asleep in their quar- 
ters, were attacked by a gang of bandits, which were under the rebel leader, 
General Sandino. This attack took place at one o’clock in the morning when 
it was so dark you could not see very far in front of yourself. The first 
thing that woke us up was a hand-made bomb which was exploded in the 
rear of our quarters. The first rifle shot fired was fired in the storeroom, 
where the cooks and messmen were asleep. The first shot had hit Pvt. 
Russell, who was sleeping near the front door. This same shot went through 
his bed and through mine, missing me by a few inches. Pvt. Russell after 
he was wounded jumped up and grabbed his rifle and fired three shots and 
was shot again right near the heart. He laid down his rifle and went to his 
bed to lay down and die, which he did about three or four minutes after the 
fight started. 


Lt. Keimling, who was in charge, slept in the next room and as soon as 
the fight started he was on the job, just as any Marine officer would do, if 
not better. He cheered the Marines and the Guardia Nacional as much as 
any man could in the position we were in. All night long you could hear 
Lt. Keimling give out orders, exposing himself to the enemy, finding out 
where the snipers were and giving orders where to find them. The heaviest 
firing was done on the quarters of Lt. Keimling. This fight was sure a 
hard one on us men, but we stood it through, and sure would have loved to 
see them stay for awhile after it got light so we could have showed Sandino 
our marksmanship. The heaviest attack of the enemy was on the rear of 
our quarters, as they had quite a few houses and trees and shrubbery to hide 
behind. You could hear the machete men congregated around the buildings, 
clattering their matchettes against the building, yelling “Este por Marinos,” 
“Viva la Sandino,” ““Muera Estades Unidos.” 
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They had one machine gun firing at us from the west of the building 
and a Sub-Thompson machine gun with their rifle men were firing from the 
opposite end of the building firing on us. On the southwest corner of our 
quarters, there are two houses situated there where there was a gang esti- 
mated to be from 40 to 50 men hollering and cussing the Marines. From 
these two buildings, they were throwing their hand-made bombs and firing 
a Thompson and Lewis machine gun. They had thrown about 30 or 40 
bombs from that position and had their rifle men strung along a line from 
the building on the west to the buildings on the southwest. In the front of 
the building I cannot say very much as my post was toward the rear of the 
building, although I know they had two Lewis machine guns and two or three 
sub-Thompsons firing from that point. 


Our battle stations which were strung out in the three rooms occupied 
by the Marines were eleven men in the main barracks, five men in the office 
and five men in the storeroom. When the fight started every man was at his 
post, some of the men had to come down from the main barracks to their 
battle-stations, which were under heavy fire by this time. Pvt. Glaser, who 
was killed, came down from the main barracks to the office, which was his 
post, and was shot as he was entering the room. Immediately Lt. Keimling 
and Sgt. Eadens, exposing themselves to the enemy, grabbed Pvt. Glaser and 
put him on a bunk so he could rest easy and during all the fighting he was 
calling for water, which was given to him by either Lt. Keimling or Sgt. 
Eadens, who were taking chances of being hit by the enemy. 


Sgt. Eadens was in the office and had to go up to the main barracks; 
he asked for someone to guard the door. Lt. Keimling said, “Give me your 
rifle; I’ll guard the door,” which he did till the fight was over. Pvt. Rud- 
dock, who is an automatic man, was stationed with me at the rear door of 
the storeroom, which we did to the best of our ability. Cpl. Carlsons and 
Pvt. Nichols were stationed at the front door, which they guarded to the 
best of their ability. The men in the office, Lt. Keimling, Sgt. Eadens, Pvts. 
Foote and Irwin fought to the best of their ability. The main barracks which 
had eleven men fought to the best of their ability. 


Attack On O’Shea’s Patrol 


The following report was submitted by First Lieutenant G. J. O’Shea 
of the attack made on his patrol: 


At about 11:30 a. m., Saturday, 8 October, word was brought here 
by plane that Lieut. Thomas and his observer had crashed into the side of 
a hill near QUILALI and that both were unhurt. A Ham Map of Nica- 
ragua was also dropped to me showing the location of the plane, which in- 
dicated it to be about 3 miles N. W. of QUILALI. At that time there was 
a patrol of ten men enroute from here to OCOTAL with all our good saddle 
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animals. A mounted guard immediately went out to overtake them and two 
planes arriving a short time later were asked to intercept them. They re- 
turned to JICARO at 3:30 p. m. with the animals in a worn-out condition 
due to their haste in returning, so that they would have been useless for a 
long patrol had I waited for them. 


Meanwhile realizing that haste was important, since the aviators were 
in grave danger, I took eight marines (all the available men able to stand 
the trip), ten Guardia Nacionals, and Dr. J. B. O’Neill (since I believed it 
likely that aviators would need medical treatment), borrowed four horses 
and one mule, and with three days’ rations proceeded at 12:45 p. m. by 
forced march toward QUILALI. At 7:00 p. m. we reached a point 7 miles 
N. W. of QUILALI, having marched 18 miles, and halted for the night. 
The men were at that time in an exhausted condition, six of the Marines 
and several of the Guardia being weakened by a recent attack of malaria. 
Had I more exact information as to the location of the plane and the road 
to follow, I would have rested a few hours and pushed on that night. Before 
leaving JICARO, I had told the men that I expected to have a fight to get 
to the plane, but I expected to reach there before any great number of the 
enemy could assemble. 


At 6:45 a. m., Sunday, 9 October, we proceeded toward QUILALI and 
at 8:00 a. m. reached a point 3 miles N. W. of QUILALI. I could obtain 
no information concerning the wrecked plane from inhabitants and therefore 
halted and waited for the planes to arrive. When planes arrived, they in- 
dicated for me the area where the wreck was located. It was about 3 miles 
north of us in a direct line but to reach it we had to make a long circuit, 
marching back about 314 miles and then following along a ridge of difficult 
mountains. It took 344 hours marching to reach the place and meanwhile 
the planes had to leave us because of shortage of gasoline. 


The mountain on which the plane crashed is called SAPOTILLAL. 
Before reaching it, we met a woman and a boy, both of whom separately 
told us that the plane was there but they knew nothing of the aviators. 
Before starting up the hill, I halted the patrol and gave the hill a close 
scrutiny. No movement or anything suspicious could be noted. The trail 
wound around the side of the hill with the hill rising steeply to our left. 
We were about 100 yards up when the advance guard was fired on from the 
trail ahead. We halted, took the best cover available and returned the fire. 
The hill was occupied by about 200 bandits, who seemed to be well armed 
and had plenty of ammunition. It was my intention to go forward and take 
the hill, when we began to receive heavy fire from a hill to our right and 
rear, and distant about 100 yards. About ten dynamite bombs were thrown 
close to us at this time from above. Men above us were yelling to those on 
the other hill to fire lower, and on the other hill, they were directing them to 
drop dynamite bombs on us. 
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I considered that if we went forward we would be completely cut off 
and that our ammunition would soon run out. In order to save ammunition, 
I gave orders not to use automatic fire. I decided to turn back and fight 
our way through the smaller force. There were about 100 of them occupying 
the hill and the road we had just come over, and we could hear more coming 
in the distance, yelling as they came. We attacked this band and drove them 
over the hill. Rifle and hand grenades were of great assistance. ,We received 
heavy fire from our rear during this attack, and Sergeant Porfirio Melendez, 
Guardia Nacional, was shot through the head and instantly killed. A dyna- 
mite bomb exploded halfway between Pvt. Icl R. R. Welch and myself, who 
were about 10 feet apart, but did not injure either of us. Dr. O’Neill dropped 
back of his own accord, waited for a rush from our rear, and broke it up 
with a hand grenade, killing three or four. Private McKenzie, who was 
assigned to guard the rear, dropped behind and killed three with his Thompson 
gun. One of these was obviously a leader. Corporal Neel accurately placed 
rifle grenades where groups of enemy were ahead of us and materially as- 
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sisted in clearing the way. I was leading with hand grenades, and since the 
brush along the road seemed to be full of the enemy it was necessary to 
throw them only a short distance. At one time while I was trying to pull 
a pin from a grenade, Pvt. Struck shot and killed a bandit who was sighting 
in on me about ten yards distant. In the hollow between the two hills, Pvt. 
Green killed two men hiding in a banana grove and wounded a third, all of 
whom had dynamite bombs in their hands. The Guardia behaved splendidly. 
One of them continued to fire his rifle after half of the barrel had been 
blown off. The entire patrol were cool and deliberate in their actions, ad- 
vancing under cover where possible and taking careful aim before firing. 


In that manner we got out from between the two bands and they ceased 
firing. One horse with rations, one loaded with blanket rolls and a horse 
and mule with saddles were killed. One horse remained. We took a trail 
leading about north which would run into a road for SAN ALBINO. We 
proceeded about 200 yards and encountered another band of about 75 
marching toward us, evidently reenforcements coming in. We were on a 
slight rise and halted. They attacked immediately. The trail was narrow 
and the brush thick on either side, so that it was not possible to deploy. Dr. 
O’Neill, Pvt. Golak and myself received and broke up the attack, forcing 
them to retreat to the next hill. 

The bandits in our rear had reorganized and were closing in. Believing 
that our only way out lay ahead, I decided to push forward. Dr. O'Neill 
at his own request led this attack. We were held up by heavy machine gun 
fire until a rifle grenade killed the machine gunner. Private Francisco 
Gutierez, Guardia Nacional, was shot through the forehead by machine 
gun. We pushed forward about 200 yards. The enemy hid in the brush 
as we advanced and fired from very close range. Dr. O’Neill with Private 
Welch in the lead did great work in clearing these men out. Dr. O’Neill 
had taken a rifle and belt from a dead Guardia and killed at least two during 
this advance.: Private Juan Benavides and Luis Bustos, Guardia Nacional, 
were killed, one shot through the heart and the other through the stomach. 


We halted after advancing about 200 yards and hearing additional re- 
enforcements coming for the band ahead of us, decided as a last resort to 
take to the bushes. I had hesitated to do this because of the thick brush, 
the danger of becoming split up and lost, and our unfamiliarity with the 
country. Our guides had left during the fight and I had lost my compass. 


At 5:45 p. m., having fought 2% hours, we turned left and went down 
a very steep ravine. We apparently slipped out from between the two forces 
without them knowing it. Going down the ravine we took one bandit pris- 
oner, fully armed and equipped. We were afraid to shoot him for fear of 
giving away our position. He ran into us accidentally. We followed this 
ravine until we found a small stream and followed the stream until midnight. 
At 6:00 a. m., October 10, we resumed travel until we reached JICARO 
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river about 8:00 a. m. and followed it upstream to JICARITO, where we 
took the main road to JICARO, arriving there at 11:30 p. m. 


The distance traveled by this route was about 30 miles. The difficulties 
of travel cannot be accurately described. At times we had to leave the stream 
and cut our way over steep hills through heavy brush to get past a bad spot 
in the stream. We were without food from 6:00 a. m., the 9th, until planes 
dropped rations the afternoon of the 10th. We arrived at JICARO, suffering 
from exposure and complete exhaustion, bruised, cut up by thorns and bitten 
by insects. 


A very conservative estimate of the total number we engaged is 400, and 
I believe that it may have run well over that number. During both phases of 
engagement we were under heavy fire and it is a miracle that we did not 
suffer more casualties. That the casualties were all Guardia cannot be ex- 
plained in any way, as they fought side by side with the Marines, who were 
equally exposed. 


A fairly accurate count of the number of enemy known to be killed or 
mortally wounded brings it to about 40. 


Every Marine and every Guardia did more than his share and every 
one of them did something exceptional. 


Separate recommendations for awards for bravery will be submitted 
later. I believe that this group of eight Marines and six surviving Guardia 
deserve the reward of a decoration as much as anyone ever before de- 
served it. 
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Marine Barracks, Ocotal, Nicaragua 


Building occupied by Capt. Hatfield’s detachment during attack of 
July 16, 1927. 




















La Paz Centro, Nicaragua 


Capt. Buchanan was killed by a shot from the house on the extreme right, 


during the attack of May 16, 1927. A report of this engagement was pub- 


lished in the January, 1929, issue of the GAZETTE. 

















Fokker Transport Planes in Service in Nicaragua 


Note also the tractor and trailer used for overland transportation 

















Marine Mounted Patrol in Nicaragua 


Pictures on this and opposite page taken by Major Edwin N. McClellan, 
J). S. M 
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THE NEW QUANTICO 


of the Navy to proceed with the construction of certain public works 
at Quantico, Virginia. This act, approved on February 15, 1927, 
reads as follows: 


Ts S1xTy-NINTH ConGreEss passed an act authorizing the Secretary 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress Assembled. That the 
Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized to proceed 
with the construction of certain public works at Quantico, Virginia 
toward the replacement of temporary buildings constructed during 
the World War—one regimental group of barracks, $850,000; three 
store houses, $225,000; commissary, bakery, cold storage, and ice 
plant, $150,000; disciplinary barracks, $30,000; motor transport 
store house and repair shop, $100,000; power house and equipment 
in part, $380,000; apartment houses for officers, not to exceed 
$370,000; improvement of grounds and distributing systems in 
post, $100,000; total $2,205,000, to be accounted for as one fund, 
and the said sums are hereby authorized to be appropriated. 


The work having been thus authorized, an amount of $1,650,000 was 
made part of the Urgency Deficiency Bill to begin the actual work of con- 
struction. The bill failed to come up for passage in the closing hours of 
the session and the same amount was carried in the First Deficiency Act 
which passed early in the session and was signed by the President on De- 
cember 22, 1927. 


The first contract embraced the regimental group of three barracks build- 
ings, and the second contract the other buildings authorized and appropriated 
for. The buildings will all be constructed of reenforced concrete with red 


brick facing. 


Barracks Buildings 


The barracks buildings are three stories in height, 350 feet long by 45 
feet in width, and will house comfortably 500 men each, thus making them 
well suited to battalion units. Of the first group of barracks, Barracks “A”, 
to all intents and purposes, will be complete and ready for occupancy in the 
early Spring, Barracks “B” will be complete about the middle of March and 
Barracks “C” will be complete about the last of March. Each contains about 
1,100,000 cubic feet and the three when complete will form one regimental 
group, and will house 1500 men and all regimental, battalion and company 
offices. They are located in the vicinity of the old Engineer Battalion Parade 
Ground and the old Fifth Regiment area between Third and Fifth Streets. 
Barnett Avenue as now located has two traffic lanes and is about 100 feet 
nearer the R. F. & P. Railroad than it formerly was, and when extended 
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towards Post Headquarters will pass within a few feet of the front entrance 
to the Hostess House. 


First Floor 


The first floor of each barracks contains the following rooms, right 
wing : 
A Battalion commander’s office 
4 Company commanders’ offices 
Adjutant’s office 
Battalion communication office 
NCO staff office 
Battalion Hdqtrs. Clerks’ office 
2 Battalion and 4 Company store 
rooms 


2 General store rooms, 3 toilets and a drinking fountain. 


The central portion of each barracks first floor contains one large mess 
hall with a capacity of 402 at one sitting, and has three double doors at the 
front, two double doors to the kitchen and one double door at each end into 
the offices on the right and the recreation room and cooks’ quarters on the 
left. Each mess hall is equipped with two drinking fountains and the present 
plans call for a new type of mess table now under construction which will 
be of the four leg type and have a duco finish. 


The left wing contains a cooks’ dormitory with a capacity of 28 beds, 
another small dormitory with a capacity of eight beds, a commissary ser- 
geants’ room, a large recreation and lecture room, a reading and writing room, 
one small store room, a toilet, wash room, shower room and dressing room. 


Second and Third Floors 


In each wing second and third floor are located one 52-man dormitory ; 
one 48-man dormitory; one 12-man NCO dormitory; two staff and other 
NCO rooms with built-in closets, two capacity each; one store room; one 
small room for washing and cleaning gear; one wash room with twenty 
basins and ten mirrors; one head with 13 toilets and five urinals; one shower 
room with seven showers, one dressing room for same. All heads, shower, 
dressing and wash rooms have white tile floors and marble partitions. 


All squad rooms are equipped with night lights, all other lights to all 
squad rooms being controlled by a central wing switch for that floor. 


New standard, double, Marine Corps all-metal lockers and new double 
locking steel beds are being supplied for all dormitories in the new barracks. 
The lockers are painted green and the beds aluminum. The spacing of the 
beds, air space in dormitories, and the number of toilets, urinals and showers 
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complies with the requirements of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery for 
buildings housing this number of men. 


The basement is entirely open, except for hot water heating apparatus 
under the mess hall, and can be used for winter drills, gallery practice, or 


storage space. 

Each wing has one stairway leading from basement to the third floor,— 
access to attic being gained by ladder. All stairways are closed off, entrance 
to same being through fireproof double doors. The stairways and platforms 
or landings are of steel and covered with a composition safety tread. The 
capacity of stairways is such as to allow all the occupants of the entire bar- 
racks a quick, safe exit within a few minutes, being designed to carry a live 
load of 100 pounds per square foot in addition to the dead load using a safety 
factor of four. 


Kitchens 


The kitchens are located in a small wing in rear of the central portion 
of the new barracks first floor and have one double door on either side enter- 
ing into the mess hall. 


The kitchens are being outfitted and equipped under the direct super- 
vision of First Lieutenant H. M. Peter, A. Q. M., U. S. M. C., and when 
completed will be up-to-date, modern and sanitary in the matter of all equip- 
ment and paraphernalia. 


Under his supervision the following equipment is being installed in each 
of the kitchens; a triple section coal range, approximately 12 feet long by 
40 inches in width, outfitted to burn hard or soft coal, and covered with a 
metal canopy ; a four compartment vegetable steamer, each compartment two 
feet square by 16 inches in height; two steam kettles each of 60 gallons 
capacity; an electric vegetable peeling machine, with a capacity of peeling 
50 pounds of vegetables per one and one-fourth minutes ; a combination elec- 
tric mixing machine and ice cream freezer, the mixer being equipped with 
one 40-quart bowl and one 80-quart bowl, two beaters, one large dough 
hook, one strainer and colander, one vegetable slicer attachment, one bread 
crumbler attachment, and one gear-driven ice cream freezer attachment suit- 
able for operating a 40-quart ice cream freezer (this machine is motor oper- 
ated and is adapted for mixing, rubbing, beating, washing, creaming, strain- 
ing and whipping food products, for beating eggs, for mixing doughs, and 
freezing cream); a double compartment electric bake and roast oven; an 
electrically operated, conveying, spray type dish washing machine with a 
capacity of washing 12,000 pieces per hour, with separate washing and 
rinsing tanks (the trays for this machine were designed by Lieutenant Peter 
and are unique in that the racks are capable of holding cups, saucers, plates, 
gravy boats, platters, etc., without being changed), and a clean and soiled 
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dish table. This unit is blocked off in the forward portion of the kitchen by 
a white glazed tile barrier and is covered with a metal canopy. 


The other cooking accessories installed in each kitchen are a 200-pound 
type Frigidaire equipped refrigerator; one metal dresser for spices and ex- 
tracts ; two electric and steam combination coffee and water urns, with outer 
container of 18 gallons capactiy for water and inner container of 10 gal- 
lons capacity for coffee, the steam coils will be capable of heating the water 
in 40 minutes and the electric unit capable of heating the water in 75 min- 
utes; a hand-operated, automatic feed bread slicing machine, circular knife 
type; a hand-operated, self-sharpening, adjustable, automatic feed meat slic- 
ing machine, capable of cutting hot or cold meats by means of a rotating 
knife, the carriage reciprocating in relation to the knife, with a capacity of 
not less than 40 cutting operations per minute two double drain, all-metal 
sinks; three pastry and bread trucks; and fifteen rubber tired, ball bearing 
metal dish trucks, each with two wooden dish trays. 


In rear of each kitchen is a commissary store room with shelves and a 
meat room. The meat room is fitted with a 500-pound type Frigidaire 
equipped refrigerator with all types of meat hooks; a combination electrically 
operated food chopper and coffee mill, the food chopper with a capacity of 
12 pounds of meat per minute and the coffee mill with a capacity of four 
pounds of coffee per minute; a meat block; a five-foot wooden preparation 
table and a metal sink. 


Officers’ Apartments; Power Plant; Commissary Building, Etc, 


The second contract dated September 28, 1928, was for three apartment 
houses, a power house, and industrial group, and amounted to $1,053,500, 
covering the following: 

“Constructing five apartment houses, a commissary building, a 
store house, a power house, a pump house, a motor transport build- 

ing, and certain incidental work including concrete tunnels, railroad 

tracks, roads and walks, and water, sewer, drainage, outside steam 

distribution, electric lighting, power and telephone systems, etc.” 


All the buildings covered by this contract will be of reenforced 
concrete with red brick facing, except the power plant, which is of 
structural steel, reenforced concrete, art stone and red brick facing. 
The apartment houses for officers are four storied with basement and 

are located in the area on both sides of the road opposite and west of the 
New Officers’ Club under construction. At the present time these apartment 
houses are well under way; in three of them the brick and cement work has 
been carried up to the second floor, and of the other two, one has the con- 
crete forms for the basement in place and for the other one excavation work 
has been completed. They will all probably be completed by the latter part 


of July. 
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Each apartment house has six apartments (two on each floor), each 
house with a garage and locker room in the basement. Also, there are two 
large storage rooms, a laundry and hot water heater room and one toilet 
room in the basement. The attic contains one servants’ room for each apart- 
ment, four storage rooms, and two servants’ bath rooms. There is a small 
central, rear stairway leading from basement to attic, with a small service 
hall on each floor leading off to one apartment on either side. 


The main stairway leads from the first floor front to the third floor 
front only, with large entrance halls on each floor leading to the reception 
halls of the apartments on either side. 


Each apartment has a reception hall with closet and shelves; a living 
room 19 feet by 15 feet; two bed rooms with closets, one bed room 13 feet 
by 15 feet and the other 14 feet by 17 feet; a small hall with closet, cen- 
trally located between the living room, two bed rooms, bath room and dining 
room ; a bath room with tub, toilet, wash basin, and medicine cabinet ; a dining 
room 15 feet by 12 feet six inches; a small kitchen with an electric stove, 
an ironing board, a sink and drain board and a built-in kitchen cabinet; a 
small pantry with an electric refrigerator, a china closet and a closet. 


At the end of each apartment there is a porch 14 feet eight inches by 
nine feet. There is a door leading from both the bed rooms of each apart- 
ment to the porch. These porches can easily be glazed in and used as a 
sleeping porch or a sun parlor. 


The apartments will be steam heated from the central heating plant and 
the hot water will be heated by the steam heaters in the basement. 


Entrance to each garage is from the outside only, this complies with the 
underwriters’ code. 


Motor Transport Building 


The motor transport building is located in the area occupied by the old 
magazine on the Rifle Range Road. It is a two-story building built of struc- 
tural steel and concrete and is faced with brick. It is approximately 200 
feet square. The second floor covers only a small portion of this space, 
however, and when completed will contain only a 15-bed dormitory, a small 
shower room, a small dressing room and a toilet. 


The first floor is U shaped and is divided into shops on one side, garage 
on the other and transportation office, quartermaster office, dispatcher’s office, 
shop office, two toilets, chauffeurs’ waiting room and stairway to second floor 
at the base of the U. The garage space is approximately 200 feet by 76 
feet and the shops the same size. The shops will contain the following: 
tire repair shop, woodworking shop, upholstery shop, motor cycle shop, motor 
overhaul shop, repair pit with elevated runways, a wash stand, cleaning room, 
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forge room, battery room, radiator and electric shop, machine shop, tool room, 
spare parts store room, and a large work space about 14 feet by 90 feet with 
work benches on one side. All the shops will be fitted with an overhead con- 


nected trolley system. 


Commissary Building 


The commissary building is located immediately south of the old Signal 
Battalion area near the R. F. and P. Railroad tracks. It is a two-story build- 
ing approximately 150 feet by 100 feet. The first floor has a receiving plat- 
form on the railroad side of the building and a delivery platform on the 
southwest side. A small porch gives access to the commissary sales store on 
the northwest side of the building. 


The first floor is divided into the following groups: sales store ; commis- 
sary, store room; bakery with office, bread storage, cold room, two electric 
baking ovens, proof closets, electric cake oven, cake mixer, electric pastry 
stove and tables; butcher shop with cutting room, meat room, issue meat 
room ; vegetable and dairy products store rooms ; two offices; sales store room 
and issue room. 


The second floor is divided into issue and sales storage space 80 feet by 
96 feet and a 500,000-pounds flour storage space 64 feet by 64 feet; and 
bakery accessory rooms, such as fermentation room, mixing room, cold 
room, toilet, wash and shower room. 


One set of steel stairways leads from first to second floor of each half of 
the building and one 2-ton electric elevator is located in each half of the 
building, moving between the first and second floor. 


Store House 


The store house is located immediately south of the commissary building 
and is a three-story building 162 feet by 98 feet, very similar in construction 
to the commissary building. The general office, Depot Quartermaster office 
and toilet are located in the north corner of the first floor. Two 2-ton electric 
elevators and one stairway lead from the first to third floor, a distance of 
23 feet. A receiving platform is located on the railroad side of the building 


and a delivery platform on the opposite side. 


Power House 


The power house is located in the area just south of the present coal 
trestle and is a building approximately 100 feet by 150 feet with a coal 
storage space adjacent and south of it. It is being constructed of concrete, 
brick, structural steel and art stone. The smoke stack is of brick and will 
be 145 feet in height. The basement floor will contain the following: ash 
tunnel room, boiler foundations, vacuum pump room, coal crusher room, coal 
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hopper pit, reclaiming hopper pit, transformer room, drag scraper room, 
deep well pump room, Diesel oil tanks, brine cooler room, toilet and locker 
room, and machine foundations. The first and mezzanine floors will have space 
for operator’s, room for drag scrapers, engine room, compressor room, ice 
storage room, space for ice can tanks, boiler room for three boilers, pump 
house, toilet and locker room, coal hopper and coal dumps. The upper por- 
tion of the building will contain a steel coal bunker running the entire length 
of the boiler room, with feeds leading to within a few feet of the boilers. 
This upper portion will also contain a small condenser platform and an ash 
hopper platform. Tunnels will lead from the power plant to the new bar- 
racks and will contain the steam lines to heat these barracks buildings. From 
the barracks overhead steam lines will carry the steam to the new officers’ 
apartment houses. Other boilers will be added as they become necessary for 
heating purposes. As the present electrical supply is from the Virginia Elec- 
tric and Power Company, the power plant will house the stand-by electrical 
equipment. 


All the construction is under the supervision of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Lieutenant A. A. L. Ort (CEC), U. S. Navy, is in charge with 
an assistant, Lieutenant (jg) W. L. Richards (CEC), U. S. Navy, and a 
corps of civilian inspectors, draftmen and surveyors. Lieutenant Ort passes 
on all construction material, inspects all construction and with his assistants 
inpects all material that goes into the buildings and rejects all work that does 
not come up to the U. S. Navy standard and special specifications for these 
buildings. 








MARCH SECURITY IN BUSH WARFARE 


By Major Ra cpu S. Keyser, U. S. M. C. 


December issue and as a basis of discussion and development of ideas 

on the subject, the following method of effecting security on the 
march when operating in dense undergrowth and on narrow, tortuous trails, 
is submitted for the consideration of the readers of the GazeTTE. 


Tr MEET the desires of the GazeTTE as expressed editorially in the 


In this type of campaign, while the enemy is generally greatly inferior 
to our troops in arms, equipment and esprit, these handicaps are largely over- 
come by his vastly superior knowledge of the details of the country and his 
facilities for gaining timely intelligence of our movements and plans. This 
superior knowledge gives the enemy greater mobility and also facilitates his 
usual mode of combat—ambush. 


Under the usual terrain conditions encountered, patroling to the flanks 
is generally impracticable, if not impossible. Surprise encounters with the 
enemy are difficult to prevent and are therefore always to be expected and 
suitable steps should be taken to minimize their effect. The maneuver power 
of a column is generally greatly reduced and fire power therefore becomes 
the main reliance for success. 


A march formation should be adopted that will enable the command to 
take cover quickly and produce instantly a heavy volume of fire at any threat- 
ened point. In accordance with sound principles of security, the formation 
should also insure that only a small portion of the force will become engaged, 
thus leaving the larger portion of the force free to maneuver and enter the 
fight at the will of the commander under conditions of time and place chosen 
by him and not by the enemy. 


The following formation adheres to these principles, giving the maximum 
fire with the minimum maneuver necessary to produce it; lessens losses and 
decreases the danger of confusion within the column. It is applicable to 
any size force from a squad to a battalion. Units of a platoon or smaller 
should eliminate the advance party. Even small patrols of but a few men 
should put out a point of at least two or more men and take an open forma- 
tion similar to that here prescribed for the point. 


Formation (From Head to Tail) 


ADVANCE GUARD. 

PoInrt. 1 sergeant and 1 squad (plus 1 Automatic Rifleman), in 
single file and avoiding center of trail if possible with 5 
yards distance between files. Marching in the order: Scout, 
Alt. Scout; Sergeant, Automatic Rifleman; Automatic 
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Rifleman, Assistant Automatic Rifleman, Rifleman, Rifle- 
man, Corporal and Grenadier. 


DistaNcE. 25 to 50 yards. 

ADVANCE Party. 1 platoon and 1 machine gun squad (less 1 sgt. and 1 
squad) in double or single file according to road conditions, 
avoiding the center of trail if possible. Marching distance 
between files. Advance Guard Commander at head and 
machine gun squad in rear. 

Distance. 50 to 100 yards. 

MAIN Bopy. Divided into platoons, in double or single file according to 
road conditions, with 100 yards distance between platoons, 
1 machine gun squad with each column. Commander of 
Column and one 3-inch mortar at head of Main Body. 


REAR Porn. The rear platoon of Main Body to put out a Rear Point 
consisting of 1 sgt. and 1 squad to follow Main Body at 
25 to 50 yards. 


MACHINE GUNS 


AND Mortars. 1 machine .gun squad to the Advance Party and to each 
platoon of the Main Body, to march in rear of the platoon. 
One mortar at the head of the Main Body. Remainder of 
machine gun and Howitzer Company with the trains. 


TRAINS. Midway of Main Body. 


Remarks 


In case any part of the column is attacked, no matter from what direc- 
tion, all men should, instantly quit the trail, take cover and prepare their pieces 
for action. This is VITALLY {MPORTANT. Men should literally dive 
into the brush at the first hostile shot. There should be careful training for 
this particular phase of the work. If mounted, they should roll off their 
horses, carrying their arms and bridle reins with them. Horses will seldom 
go far with the reins dragging under their feet. 


Should the attack be made on the head of the column the Point instantly 
clears the trail, seeks cover in the bush to the right and left of the road and 
builds up a firing line in the direction of the enemy. Each man opens fire 
without orders when in position to do so. The sergeant should give his first 
attention to getting the automatic riflemen into action, in the best position 
possible, as their sweeping automatic fire is very effective, especially if, as so 
often happens, the enemy’s exact position cannot be located at once. The 
scouts should conduct themselves so as to facilitate, rather than hinder the 
fire of the automatic rifles. To accomplish this they may have to work into 
the brush well clear of the trail in order to permit the automatics to fire down 
the trail. When directed by the sergeant they may reconnoitre the enemy’s 
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position. In doing so they work as a pair under cover of the fire of the 
remainder of the Point. The corporal, acting in the capacity of.a file closer, 
should see that all men promptly work towards the enemy’s fire and directs 
their deployment. The corporal and the rear riflemen are charged with the 
duty of covering the flanks and rear of the Point, one of the two being sta- 
tioned in rear of each flank. 


The grenadier should reconnoiter for a position to bomb the enemy 
with high explosive. He should open fire only when ordered to do so, as the 
use of bombs might jeopardize the plan of the commander to surround and 
kill or capture members of the hostile force. If not ordered to fire, the gren- 
adier covers the rear and acts as runner for the sergeant. 


The advance guard commander should personally investigate the sit- 
uation and should the point be unable to quickly overcome the enemy’s resist- 
ance, he should either send additional automatic riflemen and grenadiers to 
its assistance, or reinforce it by utilizing part or all of the Advance Party 
to extend the line held by the Point. 


The remainder of the column should clear the trail, seek cover in the 
bush and remain on the alert for an attack on their front. They should not 
go to the assistance of the Point until specifically ordered to do so. This pre- 
caution is necessary as the attack on the Point might prove to be merely a 
feint to be followed by a general attack on one or both flanks. 


The further action of the Main Body will depend upon the aggressiveness 
and tenacity of the enemy, the mission of the force and the terrain. If the 
mission of the force were to seize a certain point at a definite time, the enemy 
would be thrust out of its position by the most expeditious means at hand; 
for example: by employing the mortars and all grenadiers to bomb him out. 
On the other hand, if the force had a punitive mission, such as the suppres- 
sion of bandits, an attempt should be made to surround and kill or capture 
the group. Here the mission of the Point would be not to drive the enemy 
off but to pin him to his position until the other units had time to make their 
dispositions. 

It must be remembered that attempts to outflank the enemy by detach- 
ments sent into the bush is a hazardous undertaking, as there is always dan- 
ger of further ambuscade and of friendly groups firing into each other. 
Operations of this kind should be conducted with great care. The flanking 
force should be handled as a unit, taking necessary security measures accord- 
ing to the terrain, and all elements of the column should be informed of its 
route and objective. 

If an enveloping movement is impracticable, the sweeping fire of the 
automatic rifles and machine guns and an intelligent use of bombs, both hand 
and rifle, will prove a quick and ready means of making the enemy’s position 


untenable. 
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DETAILED FORMATFON OF THE POINT. 


ON THE MARCH 
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GRENADIER 


Attacks on the flanks of the column call for actions similar to those 
stated for an attack on the Point. The senior officer against whom the at- 
tack is made, should take charge. He should take precautions against sur- 
prise from the opposite flank as often a demonstration is made on the one 
flank followed by an attack on the other. Every effort should be made to 
obtain converging fire of automatic weapons, care being exercised in doing 
so that other parts of the column are not endangered. 


The trains, whether they be native cargo carriers or pack animals, are 
particularly vulnerable to ambush. Confusion is easily spread among them 
and panic soon follows. Their loss to the column might prove disastrous to 
the whole mission. Because of their importance to the column and because 
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they carry tempting supplies of food and ammunition, they are often selected 
as the particular object of the enemy. 


If they are placed at the rear of the Main Body they are easily singled 
out as a target for ambush and it is difficult to go to their assistance. If 
they are placed in the middle of the Main Body they are harder to locate; 
attacks aimed at them will often miss the mark and come on some part of the 
troops of the main body, who are more able to defend themselves; and with 
troops on both sides of the trains they are easily reinforced and the enemy 
to reach them exposes himself to converging fire and has both flanks threat- 
ened. 





NOTES AND COMMENT ON MARINE CORP 
ACTIVITIES 


By CapTaIn Roswe__ Winans, U. S. M. C. 


HE Major GENERAL COMMANDANT is quoted in a recent report of 

one of his monthly conferences as saying that he desired the GAZETTE 

to be an open forum for the Marine Corps. The opportunity to use 

the columns of the MARINE Corps GAZETTE as an “open forum” is a golden 

one and should meet with a generous response from the commissioned per- 

sonnel. One could not imagine a finer way to keep the channels of commu- 

nication open. In this effort quite a variety of subjects are brought up for 

discussion. There is nothing original put forward but just things that have 
been discussed and “decided” at officers’ messes for years. 


One of the most important things today which practically all officers 
and all enlisted men believe should be changed is the rate of pay of the en- 
listed men. There is no good reason why the enlisted man of the Navy should 
draw more pay per grade than his Marine or Army brother in arms.. We, 
in fact, recognize this difference in pay by allowing half of the sea-going 
privates to be privates, first class, and allowing them a slight increase in their 
clothing allowance. This is a help for the sea-soldiers but reacts against pro- 
motion of the men on duty at Navy Yards or other land stations when the 
sea-going Marines complete their tour and come ashore for duty. I am not 
advocating cutting down the extra allowance of privates first class at sea, 
however. The sea-going Marines deserve this increased pay. I simply be- 
lieve that at the first opportunity for pay readjustment, we should strike for 
pay by grade so as to put our men on an equal basis with the Navy in this 
respect, not only while on active service, but on reserve. We are a part of 
the Navy and our men justly and logically should have their pay parallel 
with equivalent Navy grades rather than with the Army. If the clothing 
allowance stands in the way, let us abolish it. Let us take the Navy system 
in its place. It is considered better than our issue system in many re- 
spects. 


Two friends enlist on the same day, for example, one in the Marine 
Corps and the other in the Navy, and meet, after recruit training, aboard ship 
four months later. We find the Marine drawing $21.00 base pay while the 
young sailor has had his pay as seaman, second class, raised to $36.00 per 
month after three months service. Even in regard to clothing the young 
sailor does not compare so badly as he is given a start with a $100.00 gratu- 
itous issue, while all the sea-going Marine gets the first year is $124.10 plus 
$9.00 plus 4 cents per day. During their military careers, the sailor would in 
all probability keep one pay grade ahead of the Marine, both being men of 
equal ability, to the increasing betterment of the sailor financially, culminating 
in a superior financial benefit to the sailor entering the Reserve. To take 
the other extreme of pay grade, the First Sergeant, who certainly holds fully 
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as important and difficult a position as his mess mate the C. P. O., finds 
himself with a base pay check of a maximum of $105.00 after 20 years of 
service, while the C. P. O. draws $157.50. This is the time when both 
would probably elect to go into the Reserve and, as the Reserve pay is cal- 
culated on the active base pay, the C. P. O. has all the better of the com- 
pensation. Only the two instances are cited, but the same inequality holds 
good all along the line. 


As a recruiting officer, I am perfectly familiar with all the arguments 
advanced that our shore service, clothing allowance, etc., balance the sailor’s 
advantage of pay, and our men use such argument convincingly, but there 
is no doubt in the mind of the sailor or marine as to who draws the better 
pay. You can hear this lower pay status mentioned frequently by the Navy 
rooters in a derogatory manner at any baseball or football game between 
Sailors and Marines. The Navy, in their recruiting work, make effective 
use of the argument of being a better paid branch of the service. 


It is believed that Congress would give our men the same equal pay and 
the same number of grades as it does the Navy, if the matter were brought 
to its notice. The enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps perform 
parallel duties according to their corresponding ranks or ratings, as do the 
commissioned officers in their ranks. No one can justly say that one branch 
of the service is more essential than the other. 


We can all remember that we worried along for a good many years on 
the old inadequate Army Ration. It was the source of much dissatisfaction 
and many desertions. Finally the Marine Corps obtained the Navy. Ration 
and if a mess does not live well now, there is no other reason than mis- 
management of some sort. Of course, I have to qualify this statement in the 
case of field service where lines of communication or supply are frequently 
operating under difficulties. The Army struggled along several more years 
and then obtained an improved ration. My point is, where some one else 
has something better, why not adopt it at once, rather than cling to some- 
thing inferior for years through a mistaken idea of economy or pride? Any 
enterprising officer likes to go through another company’s quarters, or mess 
rooms other than his own, and if he discovers any improvement, he always 
goes right back and adopts it forthwith, perhaps with an additional improve- 
ment. This same progressive policy should obtain with us in connection with 
equalization of our enlisted pay with the Navy. 

Another thing we urgently need for the enlisted men is certain improve- 
ments in their uniforms. Nearly everyone will agree that black shoes should 
be worn with the blue uniform. There is also need for a better overcoat for 
the enlisted man, with roll collar, a dressy flair to the skirt and not too long, 
as are some of the Army overcoats that I have seen. Personally, I have, 
since the World War, advocated placing one or two pleats longitudinally in 
the back of the winter field blouses similar to those in the Canadian or Aus- 
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tralian uniform. These pleats allow a certain amount of play in the back 
while working or training. The lack of that improvement, no doubt, caused 
the unnecessary wastage of thousands of blouses in 1918. We know that 
in hard field service our blouses quickly split in the back or under the arms 
and become unsightly or even useless, mainly because there is no give except 
in the seams. 


It is believed that the time is long past when we should have changed 
our frontier type of temporary military posts. A parade ground, enclosed 
by barracks, with a heavy overhead of sentries marching around its lengthy 
perimeter is so firmly fixed in our military minds that in building new posts 
in the tropics we almost invariably start laying them out according to the 
same old obsolete plan. That was the best type in the old, bucket brigade, 
Indian fighting, days when fire danger was always with us but the modern 
post should be a closely built, spacious institution, as near fireproof as pos- 
sible, which could be run with a minimum of over-head. Above all, in the 
tropics, let us be sure, by actual test, of an ample supply of pure water and 
install it basically before building barracks on any otherwise good site. 


It is the general comment of officers, who have served at our newest 
barracks at San Diego, that, in building for beauty, certain conveniences 
were perhaps overlooked which we should have in a large post. The barracks 
and supporting buildings, while spread over a great area, are designed to 
house comparatively few men for such an investment. There are seven 
barracks buildings having four main squad rooms each. As each main squad 
room holds a six-squad platoon of fifty men, I assume that the barracks 
were designed to carry fourteen companies of two platoons each. The Base 
is so spread out, however, that one really needs an automobile or at least a 
bicycle to avoid loss of time. We should have built three story battalion 
barracks there, or, if the swampy ground would not carry the additional 
weight even on piling, another site might have been chosen. There are ap- 
parently years of work ahead to develop the grounds. To keep up the ex- 
tensive lawns, flowers, trees, etc., will call for unduly large enlisted labor 
overhead. 


The plans at San Diego call for a headquarters at one end of the long 
single line of barrack buildings and an auditorium with a gymnasium, and 
an outdoor swimming pool at the other. This plan of placing two of the 
principal garrison ports of call so far apart will entail a great deal of un- 
necessary marching around. Of course, as construction of these last two 
buildings has not yet commenced, there is an opportunity to place them at the 
center of the barrack buildings at a sacrifice perhaps of esthetic value but with 
an immense increase in their utilitarian value. 


The above is the stock criticism on this finely located base which I have 
heard voiced at least fifty times. It is mentioned here only in connection 
with the advocated change of plan. This whole building project has been 
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frequently criticised as a case of the architect running away with the en- 
gineer. The service buildings are really out of date, also. In the quarter- 
master buildings, it is necessary to hand-truck boxes and the like around. 
In none of them can a truck drive directly through the building to a storage 
pile or to an elevator. It seems reasonable to believe that some such scheme 
for expeditious handling of boxes, etc., should have been installed. There 
are various labor and time saving devices which might have been built in. 


The officers’ quarters at San Diego are good, but the present five sets 
were never designed for a company officer to live in, as I found to my own 
cost. In a future construction along this line, it is hoped that a certain 
number of smaller houses will be included, in which the present elaboratae 
servants’ layout will be eliminated. Servantless houses equipped with mod- 
ern electrical conveniences, would be preferable and would probably be sought 
after by the officers of the rank for which they were built rather than avoided 
on account of overhead expense. The days of inexpensive servants or 
strikers are gone forever, and this fact should be recognized in our future 
building program. So far as the officers’ individual wishes are concerned, I 
believe that practically all company officers would be glad if no more houses 
were built, as acceptable furnished homes convenient to the Base can readily 
be obtained at a considerable saving under the price charged by the Gov- 
ernment. This condition, moreover, is likely to continue as far into the 
future as one can foresee. 


One of the most important necessities for an expeditionary base has 
apparently been overlooked at both San Diego and Quantico. In neither of 
them does there exist a proper combat field for training a battalion in fire 
problems. At Quantico there is the small “Chateau Thierry” sector which 
has been used over and over again. In fact, when I was in Quantico, we 
could have written our report orders giving our command post coordinates 
before we left the barracks for an attack-problem, if we were so inclined, 
using for this purpose our old office file copies. It is so small, moreover, 
that the men of the assault platoons of even our small peace-time battalions 
were marching shoulder-to-shoulder in the final phases of a problem. Also 
one had to be careful just where we were firing mortars and one-pounders 
as there was traffic not very far on the other side of the hill we attacked. 
Surprise situations were out of the question in this area. 


At the target range at San Diego there is some ground that could be 
used by exercising care, but it will only be a comparatively few years until 
this area will be useless by reason of proximity to suburbanites. The target 
range itself is really inadequate for the normal command, with only fifteen 
targets on the main range, one of which is not usually operated. I know we 
had to rush there at times last year when the usual recruit sequence on the 
range was complicated by Division Competitions or other necessities of the 
service. 
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I would earnestly recommend, while the opportunity for comparatively 
cheap land exists, that we secure appropriations for a considerable area as 
close as possible to each reservation, which we could be sure of for all time. 
These additional areas should also include plane landing fields at each place. 
The necessity for this latter convenience in conjunction with modern training 
and transportation needs no argument. 


I have been with quite a few expeditions, but I have never seen the 
Post Exchange end of the game handled properly. Usually no thought has 
been given to it until the troops began agitating for their accustomed com- 
forts of tobacco, etc. This should not happen, as there is plenty of money 
available in the Headquarters Exchange Fund. An automatic scheme should 
be arranged whereby the usual stock supplies of an expeditionary Exchange 
would go aboard with the troops, and this should all be figured out in ad- 
vance. There is a possible objection to buying too much in the United States 
as many articles, such as cigarettes, are obtained cheaper in the tropics 
(avoiding duty) but the initial supply should be carried, until ordered goods 
would arrive. 


Since becoming connected with the recruiting service, about a year in 
command of the Recruit Depot at San Diego and now as District Recruiting 
Officer in Seattle, it has been brought home to me, more than ever, the fine 
effect upon our Corps in general and of recruiting in particular of our present 
policy of sending recruits to foreign or sea service. While in command at 
the San Diego Depot, I recommended that the policy be adopted of permit- 
ting the recruits to volunteer on their last week of training for sea, foreign 
or aviation service. We could not always give them the duty desired but 
could in a large number of instances. This gave the recruiting service good 
talking points, was excellent morale work and cost nothing. Sometimes, 
notably when we sent one battalion to Nicaragua and one battalion to China 
within two weeks of each other, the routine method had to be cast largely 
aside, but even then we were able to save out some exceptionally good men 
who were desired for aviation. The point is, that while we do not promise 
any special duty to applicants, we are in a position to show our record as to 
disposition of recruits at San Diego. This record was distributed to the dis- 
trict recruiting officers. For example, we were able to show that about one 
in fifteen of our graduates there were sent to aviation, the most popular 
branch of our service for applicants at the recruiting offices; also, that about 
eighty per cent of the remainder were sent to sea or foreign service. It is 
hoped that this policy will be maintained and that no consideration of maneu- 
vers or post labor will out-weigh the desirability of properly seasoning our 
recruits by a tour of foreign or sea service. 


One of the institutions of the Marine Corps which admit of permanent 


“fixing” is the Recruit Depot. Our present policy appears to be to consider 
them just as so many more companies of the Marine Corps. The personnel, 
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both commissioned and enlisted change frequently, to the detriment of efficient 
training. That is not so bad in the case of officers. It is, perhaps, well to 
detail officers both in command and as company officers at the Depots who 
have a background of recent active and efficient field service and to replace 
them after a tour of about eighteen months by other equally qualified officers. 
The enlisted personnel at the Depots, however, subject to relief for inef- 
ficiency, should carry on for at least two years. It takes time to develop high 
class drill sergeants who can not only impart instruction in a minimum of 
time, but can also put it over in a suave manner. The hard boiled character 
not only wastes his own and the recruit’s time by constant reprimands and 
extra duty but wastes Marine Corps time by building up potential deserters, 
dissatisfied letters home, necessity for disciplinary action, etc. Instruction 
should be positive and constructive. 


It is doubly important during times of many expeditions to hold fast to 
the instructor force at the Depots. The forces in the field have no time to 
impart basic instruction and the platoons turned over for duty will be poor 
to excellent in the degree that the instructor is qualified. When we get down 
to basic facts, the players who are really carrying the ball in our war team 
are first, the recruiting service, second, the Recruit Depots, and third, the 
regiments on field service, or other detachments on active duty, such as mail 
guard or the battleships, and they should be well taken care of as to personnel 
and promotion. The Recruit Depots, in my opinion, should be as exempt 
from untimely transfers of personnel as is the Recruiting Service, if the 
Marine Corps is to be assured of a constant flow of uniformly well trained 
replacements. 


It is hoped that our extremely unpopular system of monthly athletic 
tests will remain in abeyance. Military people are in favor of athletics, in 
principle, but a monthly test or strain is just another day of physical soreness. 
Swedish exercises in the morning or a run supplemented by the usual ath- 
letics is generally considered not only sufficient, but much better suited to 
our needs. Ample facilities should be provided for voluntary exercise at all 
our stations for both officers and enlisted men. Some of our stations admit 
of a golf course, but at about all of them could be found room for several 
tennis courts. Except at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, there have not been 
sufficient facilities for all who cared to use tennis courts at any of the stations 
where I have been stationed. 


It is suggested that our policy of late years with respect to the number 
of officers assigned at Navy Yards be revised. It is believed that more 
officers than are necessary have accumulated at our Bases. It has been my 
observation that, except during the last year or so when both the Bases and 
the Yards were cut to the bone to provide officers for the regiments in the 
field, the officers in the Navy Yards appeared to be performing a dispropor- 
tionate amount of duty. It is thought that in the case of young officers, es- 
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pecially, except for those sent on foreign service, they would be much better 
off in the Yards getting a thorough grounding in general administration than 
in the Recruit Depots, for example. Personally, I would not want them in a 
Recruit Depot, preferring the more professional sergeants as platoon leaders 
under the supervision of one experienced officer. There is simply not enough 
officer duty at the Bases in normal times and the surplus could be used to 
advantage at the Navy Yards. 


This surplus could be taken up advantageously in another way by con- 
structing a battalion training center at a convenient inspection distance from 
each Base. In this connection we have had a battalion training center at 
Guantanamo but that is, in effect, foreign service. It is too far to be in- 
spected frequently by the regimental commander immediately responsible 
and, by being so, the quality of the training imparted is perhaps left too 
much to the commanding officer and his officer personnel. One battalion 
may be well trained, under this system, while another may be poorly trained 
at that station due largely to this lack of proper supervision. 


It is a well known fact that the modern first sergeant must first of all 
be a good office man. We should strive to lift a lot of his office work and 
place it at least as far back as regimental or equivalent headquarters. About 
every attempt to cut paper work that I have observed has resulted in new 
reports and regulations pyramiding upon the old ones. 


Personally, I believe our pay system method is not yet suffitiently mod- 
ernized, and while considerable advancement has been made in reducing work 
such as cutting down the size of the pay-roll, for instance, still, I do not be- 
lieve our present system will stand up much better in a future major war 
than it did in the World War. The paying of the troops should be directly 
with the paymaster. That is, from a copy of the morning reports, pay should 
be originally calculated and disbursed by the paymaster’s office. I believe 
a system could be evolved whereby our paymaster could do a straight banking 
business with the man concerned, lifting all such calculations from the com- 
pany office. 


We still occasionally find at some stations restrictions as to who may 
wear civilian clothes. Various classifications are made, having basically the 
idea that this privilege is given only to men maintaining excellent conduct. It 
has always seemed to me that this classification was based upon an erroneous 
idea. It would be far better from a Marine Corps standpoint, if restrictions 
are placed upon any enlisted man as to the wearing of civilian clothes, to 
require the bad character to wear them, before he is allowed upon liberty 
rather than the excellent man. The excellent character is not getting into 
trouble no matter whether he elects to wear civilian clothes or uniform. It 
is the weak character or the wild chap who presumes upon the protection of 
the uniform to get him by in exploits which he would not attempt if he ap- 
peared to be a civilian. 
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No doubt a great many officers will disagree with much of the above 
letter and I doubt if there are many who will vote the straight ticket on all 
of it. It has not been my intention to indulge in personalities in this letter 
and I sincerely hope that no offense will be taken where none is meant. How- 
ever, it is hoped that many other officers will throw their “hat in the ring” 
in the succeeding issue of the MARINE Corps GAZETTE, whether it is to give 
me both barrels or to bring out constructive views on various subjects. We 
have all received the benefit of the related experiences of others, especially 
around the mess table, and I have often wished that there existed some 
medium whereby this knowledge or opinions could be more widely dis- 


seminated. 





PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


Organization Changes 


PON THE RETURN of the artillery from China, the Major General Com- 
U mandant authorized the establishment of the First Battalion, Tenth 
Marines, at the Marine Barracks, Quantico. Its present authorized 
complement is one field officer, ten company officers, and two hundred fifty- 
two enlisted men, which, it is considered, will furnish the necessary key men 
for the following skeletonized units: 


Headquarters Battery 
Service Battery 
Battery A (lst) 
Battery B (4th) 
Battery C (13th) 


The complement assigned is considered sufficient to accomplish the 
mission of this battalion, namely, the operation as a training agency for the 
development of trained specialists in artillery. It is around this nucleus that 
a full strength battalion will be built when the battalion is employed on active 
service. This artillery unit will provide the artillery for the Marine Corps 
Expeditionary Forces (Peace Strength) and by expansion, will furnish two 
battalions in time of national emergency. It is contemplated that the bat- 
talion, augmented by two companies of reserves, will engage in field firing 
and field exercises at Fort Leonard Wood, Maryland, during a period of 
three weeks, beginning August 14, 1929. 


The Engineer Company enroute from China will be given a temporary 
station at the Marine Corps Base, Naval Operating Base, San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia. Its permanent station has not yet been decided. On account of 
continued need for economy in personnel, a reduced complement of two 
officers and sixty-five enlisted men has been authorized for the present. It 
is considered that this complement will provide the required number of key 
men as a training agency for combat engineer troops. 


Full complements have recently been authorized for the U. S. S. OKLA- 
HOMA and the U. S. S. NEVADA. Some time ago these ships were 
placed in a reduced complement status while undergoing modernization and 
their Marine complements were reduced to one first lieutenant and thirty 
enlisted men. When it became necessary to send ship Marines to Nicaragua, 
these two detachments were included and have remained as part of the 
Second Brigade. The OKLAHOMA at Philadelphia and the NEVADA at 
Norfolk are expected to complete their modernization and be ready to join 
the fleet about the latter part of June. Accordingly, normal strength Marine 
detachments for these ships will be assembled at Philadelphia and Norfolk 
about the latter part of May. In accordance with the present policy, the 
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officer personnel for these detachments will be ordered to the Sea School, 
Norfolk, Va., for the prescribed course of instruction, provided the officers 
selected have not previously served afloat. 


The Bakers and Cooks School 


Tue BAKERS AND Cooks ScHoor at the Marine Barracks, Parris Island, 
S. C., was established for the purpose of training enlisted men in the duties 
of Bakers and Cooks and Mess Sergeants and to standardize the handling 
of the ration throughout the entire Marine Corps. The components of the 
ration have been materially increased in quality and quantity and variety. 
With these additional components available, proper preparation thereof is 
essential to a good mess; that is, meals should be prepared with a variety of 
menus and a variety of dishes within said menu from day to day. To insure 
this is the chief mission of the Bakers and Cooks School. 


Commanding officers of posts are strongly urged to avail themselves of 
this opportunity of qualifying their mess personnel in the handling of the 
ration by sending such personnel to the Bakers and Cooks School for a 
three (3) months course of instruction. Vacancies so created in the mess 
personnel of the posts will be filled temporarily by the detail of graduate 
specialists if so desired by the post concerned. Enlisted men sent from posts 
will be returned after graduation from this school. 


In the past, graduates of this school have not been employed as mess 
specialists at the posts to which they are sent. This is believed due to a 
failure of the commanding officers to inform themselves of the man’s qual- 
ifications. Requests for graduates will be readily filled whenever made by 
commanding officers to the Major General Commandant. 


The Bakers and Cooks School is to be considered a training agency for 
the development of mess specialists for the entire Marine Corps. The cooper- 
ation of all commanding officers is necessary if this agency is to function 


properly. 


Caliber .30, M-1906, Ammunition 


A RECENT INVENTORY of caliber .30, M-1906 ammunition in the Marine 
Corps discloses that we have approximately 14,000,000 rounds on hand. A 
check-up of the latest grades of this ammunition shows that 12,000,000 rounds 
are fit for rifle practice, the remaining 2,000,000 rounds being of grade MG 
or grade 3. 


In the interest of economy it is desired that the total amount of war- 
stock (M-1906) ammunition be expended before using M-1 ammunition for 
target practice. At the normal rate of expenditure in target practice our 
war-stock ammunition will have been expended by the summer of 1931, ap- 
proximately two and one-half years from now. 
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With a view to assisting responsible officers in the selection of grades 
best fitted for target practice, the Major General Commandant recently 
issued Grading Bulletin No. 1 to the service. The grades of all lots of 
caliber .30 ball ammunition, M-1906, known to be in the Marine Corps, are 
published in the bulletin for the information and guidance of the service. 


This bulletin is a guide; its use, however, does not necessarily mean that 
defective ammunition will not be found in all grades. The Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps have found such to be the case. The following is suggested 
as a guide in the selection of grades for target practice: 


Rifle and 
Automatic Rifle 








Grade 2-M For preliminary practice 
Grade 2-R For record practice 
Grade 1 & 2... For record and preliminary practice 


when other grades are not on hand 
Machine Gun 
Grade MG__.For target practice and field firing 
Grade 2-M__ 
Grades 1, 2, and 2-R—For target practice and field firing 
when MG and 2-M are not on hand 


Responsible officers should thoroughly familiarize themselves with TR 
1350-A, particularly sections III and IV, which treat of surveillance and 
grades and care and handling. 


M-1 ammunition should not be confused in any way with M-1906 (war- 
stock) ammunition. M-1 is the latest type of caliber .30 ball ammunition, 
adopted in the early part of 1926. The M-1906 cartridge is identified from 
this type by its cupro nickel bullet jacket which has a silvery appearance, as 
contrasted with the copper-colored appearance of the M-1 bullet jacket. 


M-1 ammunition is not to be used in target practice or field firing (com- 
bat exercises) except by special authority of the Major General Commandant. 


Troop and Attillery Lighters For Overseas Forces 
IT Is EXPECTED that pilot models of Beetle Boats being constructed for 
the Marine Corps under the direction of the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair, Navy Department, will be ready for test before a board of naval and 
marine officers in the near future. 
The status of boats under construction is as follows: 
One 50-ft. Motor Troop Lighter ; has been completed, 
subject to minor improvements now being made. 
One 40-ft. Motor Troop Lighter; has been completed 
and given a preliminary service test. 
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One 45-ft. Artillery Lighter ; is now being constructed 
in accordance with approved plans. 


The test of boats which, it is contemplated, will be held in the vicinity 
of Norfolk, Va., will be for the purpose of determining what further mod- 
ifications are necessary, if any. When finally passed by the Board as satis- 
factory, it is planned to turn them over to the Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
Va., for experimental purposes and the training and instruction of our 
Expeditionary Forces. 


Events In Nicaragua Since November 4, 1928 


NoveMBER 19, 1928: Marine patrol had contact with small bandit group 
about ten miles below junction of Guaseneras River. Two bandits killed and 
three wounded. 


NovEMBER 27, 1928: Marine patrol from the Tamis River area had 
contact with outlaws. One bandit wounded. 


NovEMBER 27, 1928: Marine patrol under command of First Lieut. 
John G. Walraven, killed one bandit, in Eastern Segovia area, identified as 
Francisco Mendez, one of the foraging jefes of that area. 


DeceMBER 6, 1928: Marine patrol, under command of Captain M. G. 
Holmes, had contact with large bandit group southeast of Ocotal. Firing 
lasted one hour and fifteen minutes, in which Gy. Sgt. Charles Williams was 
wounded, dying an hour later. Bandits fled in every direction after contact. 
Bandit casualties unknown as no bodies were found. 


DeEcEMBER 7, 1928: Marine patrol had contact with bandit group at Santa 
Rita. Two bandits were killed, five wounded and one taken prisoner. 


DeEcEMBER 13, 1928: Marine patrol had contact with bandit group at 
San Lucas. One bandit killed and five captured. 


DeEcEMBER 14, 1928: Marine patrol fired on at San Juan by outlaws. No 
casualties. 


DeEcEMBER 17, 1928: Marine patrol under command of Lieut. Edwin 
A. Pollock, eight miles up the Yacalwas River, captured Ruperto Hernandez 
and entire band of four men. No casualties. 


DECEMBER 28, 1928: Marine patrol had contact with outlaw group near 
Los Robles. Captured one bandit. 


January 2, 1929: Marine patrol had contact with small bandit group 
near Santa Fe, province of Jinotega. One bandit killed. 


January 10, 1929: Guardia patrol under command of Lieut. Davis 
had contact with bandit group near Guana Castillo. Two Guardia killed and 
four wounded. Estimated bandit casualties were seven killed. 
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January 21, 1929: Marine patrol had contact with bandit group near 
Sauantonio. Three Marines killed. Bandit casualties not yet known. 


Pamphlet Concerning Important Problems Which Have Con- 
fronted the Brigade of Matines In Nicaragua 
Duting the Present Occupation 


Brigade Memorandum No. 28, Headquarters, Second Brigade, Marine 
Corps, Managua, Nicaragua, dated 9 November, 1928, reads as follows: 


1. It is the intention of this office to compile a pamphlet covering the 
important problems, together with their solutions which have confronted 
this Brigade during its service in Nicaragua. This pamphlet will be intended 
as a guide for future, similar expeditions. 


2. With this end in view it is desirable and essential that every officer 
attached to this Brigade, who may have any constructive criticism, sug- 
gestions or recommendations pertaining to the below-named points, inform 
this headquarters by letter that those points may be incorporated in the 
work. 


3. In general the points will be those covered in the four staff sec- 
tions, Quartermaster’s, Paymaster’s and Medical sections. However, any 
other problems which may have presented themselves should be the subject 
of comment. There follows a list of problems intended as a guide: 


a. Patrolling in bush warfare, with and without convoy. 


b. Automatic weapons—relative worth in bush warfare, offense and 
defense—methods of transporting in rough country. 


c. Communications; radio, telegraph, visual, messenger, and between 
airplane and ground. 


d. Operations in bush warfare in conjunction with planes. 
e. Combat in bush warfare in conjunction with planes. 

f. Navy transport service. 
g 


Post exchange supplies to outlying stations, quantities and methods 
of supply and payment for same. 


h. Clerks and stenographers. 
i. Marines as interpreters. 


j. Officers and noncommissioned officers; their knowledge of handling 
the present ration to get best results. 


k. Suggestions for the betterment of morale; entertainment, for men, 
reading matter, etcetera. 


1. Methods of reducing paper work. 
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m. Methods of handling the mail; both collection and delivery of same. 
. Payment of troops in the field and isolated posts, Denominations. 
o. Composition of intelligence sections, battalion, regiment, etc. Press, 
maps, assistants, methods, funds, civil relations, liaison, periodical 
reports, political estimate, collection and dissemination, stationery 
allowance and forms. 
p. Clothing, equipment, subsistence stores, size and kind of packages. 
Field and garrison duty. 
Methods used for airplane drops, pick-up systems. Panels. 

r. Care and feeding of native animals, animal equipment. 

s. Replacement of men and equipment under garrison and patrol duty 

conditions. 

t. Hospitalization and evacuation. Field medical stores, first aid. 

4. In addition to the reports requested above, any other points which 
would be of interest or value with the solution or solutions to same are 
solicited. 

5. In order to complete this work in the most profitable and expeditious 


manner, it is urgently desired that every officer give the subject his best 
thought and cooperation in order that future expeditions may have the benefit 


of our experience. 











MARINE CORPS WAR PLANNING COURSE 


In JaANuARY, 1927, Colonel Robert H. Dunlap, U. S. M. C., while com- 
manding officer of the Marine Corps Schools, recommended the assignment 
of a group of officers to duty “For the preparation of the detailed operating 
plans of our basic war plans, to prepare selected officers for higher executive 
staff functions and to influence naval thought in connection with war plans.” 


In making a study of such a recommendation, it becomes necessary first 
to understand thoroughly the present system of the education of marine 
officers. The agencies for this education are the Basic School for newly ap- 
pointed second lieutenants, the Company Officers’ School for those officers 
who entered the Marine Corps during the World War and who have not 
had the benefit of a basic military education, the Field Officers’ School for 
senior captains and field officers, the War Planning Course recently approved 
by the Commandant, which it is hoped will be established this Autumn, and 
the Army and Navy War College. As the Marine Corps has as its duty the 
fulfillment of its naval mission by means of Army Technique, the institutions 
mentioned above are rightly supplemented by the use of certain Army Schools 
to assure that our educational system is always abreast of the Army and its 
technique. 


As to the mission of the above schools, it is believed that the Basic 
School should give our second lieutenants the fundamentals of their profes- 
sion and the technique of platoon and company commanders. The Company 
Officers’ School has been improvised to care for a peculiar situation, and 
when the officers who have not had the benefit of a basic education have 
been through it, it should be discontinued. The Field Officers’ School is 
intended to prepare officers properly to handle units in combat, appropriate 
to the rank of those grades; it is essentially a school of Army technique and 
might correctly be looked upon as a basic school for Field Officers. The 
proposed War Planning Course would have the mission of preparing a 
selected group of field officers in the higher executive staff functions ; develop 
and clarify the role of the Marine Corps in war and qualify marine officers 
to present the Marine Corps’ interests before the Army and Navy War 
Colleges, and contribute to those institutions the experience and knowledge 
that has been acquired by the Marine Corps. In general, to give the Marine 
Corps a medium by which it may influence naval thought on military mat- 
ters. The culmination of our educational system are the two war colleges. 
This educational system will provide marine officers for these colleges who 
are thoroughly marine in their outlook, well prepared in technique, and pos- 
sessing mature and definite ideas as to the role the Marine Corps can, and 
should, play in joint operations. 


The increasing demands on the Marine Corps made by the Navy as a 
result of the decision of the Joint Army and Navy Board relative to war 
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plans, makes it imperative to proceed at once with the development of our 
detailed operating plans. So far only one detailed plan has been evolved as 
part of one of our War Plans. This work was performed under extreme 
difficulties by the Staff of the Marine Corps Schools in 1926-1927, under 
the direction of Major General Eli K. Cole and Colonel Robert H. Dunlap. 
To produce such detailed plans necessitated work by this staff after the 
regular school hours, even at night, and showed conclusively that such per- 
sonnel could not readily perform this duty for any protracted length of time 
to cover all of our plans. This precludes the use of the instructing staff of 
the Marine Corps Schools in the formation of these detailed war plans. — 


The next group of officers who might be considered available for such 
planning is the group composing the staff of the Commanding General, East 
Coast Expeditionary Forces. Theoretically, it is considered sound that this 
staff should prepare the plans since it is their force which will operate under 
these plans. However, due to the expeditions in China and Nicaragua, there 
is no such staff actually available. Such a planning body should be per- 
manent and should not be subject to interruptions in their work due to small 
expeditions occurring from time to time. Also, the planning work should 
not be liable to interruption and interference by routine duties in connection 
with post administration and field exercises. 


In order to accomplish this purpose it might appear logical to interpose 
this planning work in the curriculum of the Field Officers’ Course, Marine 
Corps Schools. Colonel Dunlap’s comment on the present Field Officers’ 
Course wherein he states that it does not prepare officers for the higher 
executive staff functions is considered correct. It is estimated that a total of 
about fifty (50) senior executive staff officers will be required by the Marine 
Corps in time of war for our expeditionary forces, for these Headquarters 
and for training centers. This deficiency might be corrected in two ways, 
either by adding to the present curriculum of the Field Officers’ School or 
by supplementing it with a course of higher instruction. The first alternative 
is not believed to be desirable when it is considered that the object of the 
Field Officers’ School is and should be to give field officers the basic tactical 
education for the general duties of the grades concerned. Not every field 
officer is qualified by professional ability to perform properly the higher ex- 
ecutive staff functions, and therefore it would be harmful and uneconomical 
to educate all field officers for these functions. The only other alternative 
by which the two objects can be accomplished, namely, (the higher training 
of selected officers and the preparation of the much needed operating plans) 
is by the establishment of a course of instruction designed with these two 
objectives in mind. 

The Army War College serves the dual purpose for the Army of train- 
ing their senior officers in most advanced phases of their profession and 
perfects them for the preparation of plans for the utilization of the Army 
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in various national emergencies. The Naval War College accomplishes the 
same two purposes for the Navy. While the magnitude of the probiems 
confronting the Marine Corps in its preparation for war is not as great as 
for either the Army or the Navy, the problems exist and are quite as real 
and quite as peculiar in their nature as are those of the other services. Also 
the necessity of the higher training of our officers is quite as important to 
the Marine Corps as it is to either the Army or the Navy. 


The importance to the Marine Corps of influencing naval thought on mil- 
itary matters is self-evident. It is a well known fact that the Army in recent 
years, by sending to the Naval War College selected officers as members of 
the College Staff and students who have had the very highest training in the 
Army, have exerted a considerable influence on the Navy and, this influence 
has not only been to the advantage of the Army but has threatened to dis- 
place the Marine Corps from its proper functions. 


The influence of Naval thought on naval operations, which involve mil- 
itary action as compared to that purely naval, can best be accomplished 
through the higher education of selected Marine officers by the study of 
war planning, whereby the Marine Corps can develop its peculiar functions 
in the fulfilment of the Navy Mission, and then by sending such officers, 
when thoroughly familiar with these plans, to the Naval War College as 
members of the class or of the college staff. 


Such planning body should be composed of officers of field rank whose 
qualification for such duty shall be based on their professional ability and 
tactical education. This would restrict the assignment insofar as tactical 
education is concerned to those officers who are graduates of the Field Offi- 
cers’ Course, Marine Corps Schools or an equivalent course. Each year the 
number of field officers assigned as students in the field officers’ Course (or 
equivalent course) is decreased and therefore in about two or three years 
more, all of our field officers will be graduates of higher tactical courses. Thus 
we will find ourselves with a number of field officers for whom some new 
assignment of duty will be necessary. This proposed planning organization 
appears to be a logical outlet for this surplus. 


Accepting for the moment that such a planning group be authorized, 
we next are confronted with the problem of the location of this organization. 
To carry out our mission as part of the naval service requires that this body 
of officers be in close liaison not only with Marine Corps Headquarters, but 
with the Naval War College and with the Fleet. It is believed that this 
body should be so located as to have ready access to the files at the Navy 
Department, these Headquarters, libraries at the Army War College (includ- 
ing maps available thereat) and the Congressional Library. It should also 
be in close touch with the War Plans Section at these Headquarters. To 
place this body anywhere else than in Washington would not be in accord 
with the above requirements. 
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The establishment of such a course will not conflict with the work 
carried on by the War Plans Section of Marine Corps Headquarters, but 
will supplement such work. The War Plans Section has the task of preparing 
basic war plans based on the Navy’s basic war plan. These plans have the 
object of preparing the Marine Corps for either a small or a great war, 
but do not consider any particular theatre of operations. As in the last 
few years the War Plans Section has made splendid progress in the develop- 
ment of these basic plans, the need has grown for the preparing of supple- 
mentary operating plans for the various probable theatres in which the United 
States might be engaged in either a minor or major naval effort. 

On 31 December, 1928, Major General Commandant with the statement 
of the situation before him, as presented above, approved the following rec- 
ommendations : 

(1) That a “War Planning Course” be established at the Marine Bar- 
racks, Washington, D. C.; first term of which will commence 1 September, 
1929. Its mission will be the preparation of the detailed operating plans 
of basic war plans, to prepare selected officers for higher executive staff 
functions and to influence naval thought in connection with war plans. 


(2) That the personnel of this course be composed of the follow- 
ing: 














One (1) Brig-General or Colonel Director—Staft 
One (1) Captain or Ist Lieut Adj. Secretary—Staff 
Two (2) Enlisted Men Clerks-Stenographers—Staff 
Ten (10) Officers of field rank Students 


(3) That the student body be composed of selected field officers of 
demonstrated suitability. 

(4) That initially, one-half (14) of this class be detailed for one (1) 
year and one-half (14) for two (2) years, and that succeeding classes be 
detailed for a period of two (2) years. 

(5) That graduates of this “War Planning Course” be utilized in fill- 
ing the Marine Corps quota of students at the Army and Navy War Col- 
leges. 








MARINE CORPS RESERVE NOTES 


Annual Training—Martine Corps Reserve 


ROVIDED appropriations requested for the annual training of the Marine 
Pp Corps Reserve are approved by Congress it is the intention of the Major 

General Commandant to carry out the following plans for the annual 
training of officers and enlisted men of the Marine Corps Reserve (except 
Aviation Personnel) during the summer 1929. 

Training will be given at Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., and at Marine 
Corps Base, Naval Operating Base, San Diego, California, for rifle com- 
panies and officers assigned to Infantry and Signal duty and at Fort Leonard 
Wood, Md., for artillery units. At these posts training will be given as 


follows: 
MARINE BarRACKS, QUANTICO, VA. 


Ist Camp: 7 July—20 July. 
Marine Corps Schools: (2nd term). 
For all those officers who have completed the Ist term in either the 
Advanced Course, Company Officers’ Course or Basic Course, as given 
by these Schools last year. 


Signal School: (2nd term). 
For all those officers who have completed the Ist term as given by this 
School last year. 
Infantry Weapons School: 


For a provisional battalion consisting of one (1) Major, one (1) Cap- 
tain or Ist Lieutenant as Bn. Adjut., and the following Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve Companies: 


302nd 308th 
305th 310th 
306th 312th 


Rifle Range: 
Rifle and Pistol Marksmanship for all officers and enlisted men. 
2nd Camp: 28 July—10 August. 
Marine Corps Schools: (1st term). 


For new student officers in either the Company Officers’ Course or Basic 
Course. 


Signal School: (1st term). 
For new student officers. 
Infantry Weapons School: 


For the provisional battalion consisting of one (1) Major, one (1) 
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Captain or Ist Lieutenant as Bn. Adjut., and the following Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve Companies: 


303rd 313th 
309th 314th 
311th 315th 


Rifle Range: 
Rifle and Pistol Marksmanship for all officers and enlisted men. 


SPECIAL ARTILLERY FIELD TRAINING, AT Fort LEonarRD Woop, Mb. 


11 August—24 August. 
For the 30lst and 304th Companies, Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, 


MARINE Corps Base, NAVAL OPERATING Base, SAN DiEGO, CALIF. 


Ist Camp: 7 July—20 July. 


Marine Corps Schools: (2nd term). 
For all those officers who have completed the Ist term in either the 
Advanced, Company Officers’ or Basic Courses as given last year. 


Infantry Weapons School: 
For the 307th and 316th Companies, Fleet Marine Corps Reserve. 


Rifle Range: 
Rifle and Pistol Marksmanship for all officers and enlisted men. 


2nd Camp: 28 July—10 August. 


Marine Corps Schools: (1st term). 
For new student officers in either the Company Officers’ or Basic Courses. 


Rifle Range: 
Rifle and Pistol Marksmanship for all officers. 


This training program will bring to Quantico during the lst camp of 
instruction approximately 102 officers and 350 enlisted men. During the 
2nd camp 85 officers and 350 enlisted men. At San Diego during the 1st 
camp of instruction approximately 44 officers and 90 enlisted men and at 
the 2nd camp of instruction approximately 20 officers. At Fort Leonard 
Wood, 10 officers and 150 enlisted men. 

At both Quantico and San Diego there will be a regular officer of field 
rank assigned as “Director of Reserve Training,” who will be assisted by 
such officers and enlisted men attached to the post as may be deemed neces- 
sary to detail as instructors. 


Schedules of training are now being prepared by the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. This training program will provide 
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for tactical walks and terrain exercises for student officers. The Fleet Com- 
panies will be formed as a provisional battalion for the purpose of admin- 
istration, drills and tactical exercises and instruction will be given in Infantry 
weapons unit drills, ceremonies, and field exercises involving the tactical em- 
ployment of a rifle company. 

Officers and men detailed to the first camp of instruction will be placed 
on active duty in time to report at either Quantico or San Diego Sunday, 
July 7th, and will be available for instruction until Saturday noon, July 
20th. 

Those ordered to the 2nd camp of instruction will be routed to arrive 
Sunday, July 28th, and will be available for instruction and drill until Satur- 
day noon, August 10, 1929. 

All Officers Fleet Reserve will be ordered to training and will not be ex- 
cused unless they attended camps of instruction during summer, 1928. It is 
optional with officers in this class to request transfer to the Volunter Reserve 
if unable to attend training. 

All Second Lieutenants Volunteer will be ordered to camp. Those who 
attended last year will be assigned to the lst Camp of Instruction, the re- 
mainder to the 2nd Camp. 

In all, it is believed that this year’s training program will bring the 
largest assembly of officers and men of the Reserve at each camp of instruc- 
tion yet seen, and the training program will be more interesting and instructive 
than those of previous years. 


The Fleet Companies 


Fourteen Fleet Companies are now on drill pay status, several being 
well on their way to the authorized strength of 93 men. At this writing the 
301st Company, Boston, Mass., is leading with 82 enlisted men. 

Attendance at drill is a proud record. The total average attendance of 


all Fleet Companies based on total strength on date of drill was for calendar 
year 1927—74.5%, for 1928—75%. 


306th Company, Detroit, Mich. 


THE Densy Cup. 


The late Lieutenant Colonel Edwin Denby, V.M.C.R., presented the 
306th Company with a large silver cup for competition, within the Company, 
in small arms marksmanship each year. The winner will have his name en- 
graved with suitable comment. The Colonel also gave individual medals, 
suitably engraved, to be presented to each winner as his permanent property 
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commemorative of the event. This year the competitive season will be the 
last quarter of the fiscal year and with the 22 Caliber Springfield, Model 
of 1922, to bring them up on the service rifle. At the same time the Detroit 
Battalion of the Naval Reserve was presented with a trophy for competition 
among all the divisions of this State for general efficiency. This trophy was 
given by the survivors of the crew of the U. S. S. YOSEMITE, veterans 
of the Spanish-American War. A short time before 98 a group of Detroit 
men organized a Naval Reserve Unit here. Regardless of the fact that their 
only training ship was a whale boat, they were mustered into Federal service 
and saw active duty at once, being put on the blockade and before they had 
ever had any actual firing practice ran into an engagement with a Spaniard, 
capturing him. The funny part of it was that the Spaniard was a man- 
of-war, much larger than the YOSEMITE and manned with a regular crew. 
Two subsequent secretaries of the Navy were in the crew, Truman H. 
Newberry was an officer and our own Colonel Denby was a gunners’ mate, 


3rd Class. 


Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association 


Congressman Melvin J. Maas (Minnesota), Captain, Marine Corps 
Reserve, was elected President of the National Association at the annual 
banquet held in Washington, D. C., December 12, 1928. Lieutenant Wil- 
lard L. Hart, Washington, D. C., was elected Secretary-Treasurer. The 
address of Captain Maas is: 2004 James Street, St. Paul, Minn. Lieutenant 
Willard L. Hart, 2310 Ashmeade Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


District of Columbia Chapter 


The District of Columbia Chapter held its annual election of officers 
during the December meeting, which was held in the Occidental Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. Second Lieutenant Willard L. Hart, U. S. M. C. R., 
was elected President ; Second Lieutenant Russell I. Whyte, U. S. M. C. R., 
Vice-President, and Second Lieutenant Paul Sullivan, U. S. M. C. R., Secre- 


tary-Treasurer. 


Reserve Aviation 


In addition to aviation training in the regular service, the Marine Corps 
is building up an Aviation Reserve. A Marine Corps Reserve Aviation Unit 
is on active duty at each of the four (4) Naval Reserve Stations, viz: Seattle, 
Washington ; Great Lakes, Ill.; Boston, Mass.; and Rockaway Beach, L. L., 
N. Y.; and also at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida. 


Students for flight training are selected from applicants who are college 
graduates and who have successfully completed the ground school training 
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for student aviators as given by the Squadrons or Division Commanders of 
the Naval Reserve Aviation Squadrons of the First, Third, Fourth, Ninth, 
Twelfth, and Thirteenth Naval Districts, and the District of Columbia, or 
have completed the aviation ground school course in an accredited university, 
viz: Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa.; George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C.; University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich,; Armour Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, Ill.; University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif.; University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash., and has been selected by the Commanding Officer 
of one of the various Naval Reserve Aviation Squadrons or Marine Corps 
Reserve Aviation Units, for flight training. 


Men selected for flight training are enlisted as Privates and promoted 
to Private First Class, Marine Corps Reserve, and transferred to one of the 
Naval Reserve Stations for a period of thirty (30) days primary flight in- 
struction, which takes the student through the dual instruction stage and 
starts solo. 


Upon successful completion of primary training, the student will be 
designated a Marine Corps Reserve Flying Cadet, with pay, approximately 
$125. per month, and transferred to Pensacola, Fla., for a complete aviation 
course, covering a period of about eight (8) months, and 200 hours flying. 


Upon successful completion of this advanced training course the student 
is appointed a Second Lieutenant, if otherwise qualified, and designated a 
Naval Aviator in the Marine Corps Reserve. 








